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ROUND THE WORLD IN HALF A DAY?^ 


The Chariot Mace 



Chariot races in ancient Rome must have been thrilling sights, and at a Scouts and Guides 
rally at Harwich it was proved that the modern version of such a race could stir up great 
enthusiasm. Here we see the winning driver with his team of sturdy Scouts. 

A PACKET OF DUST FROM 

the Goldfields 


ANOTHER PLANET? 

ASTRONOMERS LOOKING 
OUT FOR IT 

Trying to Find a World by 
Arithmetic 

WHAT IT MAY BE LIKE 

. It would be a thrilling thing indeed if 
this Age of Discovery wore crowned with 
the discovery of a new planet, and it is 
not impossible. 

Theworld’s'astronomers have long been 
eager to know the reason of disturbances 
that for years have been taking place in 
the heavens, and it is felt that they may 
be due to the presence of an unknown 
planet, which may at any time sail 
within the range of our telescopes. 

The ancient astronomers recognised 
only five planets : Mercury, Mars, Venus, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. But in 1781 Sir 
William. Herschel, with a telescope 
made by himself, stumbled on a sixth 
planet (the planet afterwards named 
Uranus), and this discovery led to the 
discovery of yet a seventh planet, for 
the behaviour of Uranus made astrono¬ 
mers suspect that another planet some¬ 
where was tugging at it, and Adams 
and Leverrier succeeded by mathemati¬ 
cal calculations in locating the wonderful 
planet afterwards named Neptune, a 
world discovered by arithmetic. 

A Miraculous Achievement 

The localisation of the hitherto un¬ 
known planet Neptune and the calcu¬ 
lation of its size and mass have long 
been considered among the greatest 
achievements of human reason, and 
now once again a similar achievement 
seems probable. 

For some years now' Professor William 
Pickering and other astronomers have 
been inclined to assume, from the 
behaviour of Neptune, as Adams and 
Leverrier surmised from the perturba¬ 
tions of Uranus, that some planet not 
yet mapped must be tugging at it, and 
Professor Pickering has recently made a 
careful mathematical, study of the 
question.- He has shown that the outer 
planet’s behaviour could not be caused 
by Saturn or Uranus, and that another 
planet must be at work somewhere. 

Half the Mass of the Earth 

He calculates that this new planet, 
which meantime he labels O, must have 
a diameter of about 6300 miles, as com¬ 
pared with the 7900 diameter of the 
Earth, and that it must have a mass 
nearly half the mass of the Earth and 
four times,the mass of Mars. Further, 
this planet- O, if it exists, must move in 
a very eccentric orbit which actually 
crosses the orbit of Neptune. 

The unknown planet will be difficult 
to find; but Professor PJckering has 
worked out its position accurately, and 
it may be that one day some v'atcher 
of the skies will see the new world 
“ swim into his ken,” and there will be 
eight known planets besides the Earth 
in our Solar System. 


S tamp collectors know the value of the 
Australian orange-coloured shilling 
stamp of seventy years ago. Many a 
stamp collector’s mouth watered when 
he heard that no fewer than 21 of them 
w T erc put up to auction the other day. 

But these stamps w'ere rich in romance 
as w'ell as rarity. They had been sent to 
England on a packet of gold dust. 

More than seventy years from now' 
the country w'as ringing with stories of 
gold found in Australia. People bought 
plots of ground in Victoria without seeing 
them. The more energetic took ship for 
Melbourne -without delay. The great 
Gold Rush of the fifties in Australia 
follow'ed the forty-niners of California. 

Among the gold-seekers was a York- 
shireman who packed up and went. 
The ship w'as five months or more in 
getting to Melbourne, and passengers 
took most of their ow r n provisions for 
the voyage. It is hard to imagine in 
these days what a long voyage at sea 
meant then—the lonely anxious weeks 


and months upon the w'aters, with little or 
no communication with the world. At last 
this good ship arrived at its destination. 

Then there was over sixty miles to 
tramp to the goldfields, and Ballarat, 
when it was reached, was a very rough 
place. It is now a fine town with a 
pretty park and a splendid main street, 
but traces of the old miner’s town of 
shacks still are there. ' 

There the Yorkshireman toiled for a 
fortune. Perhaps he made one, but the 
first sign of it was a little canvas bag of 
gold dust and nuggets, which he packed 
up and posted to the girl he had left 
behind him in Yorkshire. 

We hope he came back with some¬ 
thing as precious, and found something 
more precious still awaiting him. The 
stamps sold the other day are some of 
the forgotten leaves of his story, and 
w'ere perhaps as valuable an investment 
as ever he made. They come back into 
the w'orld as a memory and a touch of 
affection from the long ago, 


HIS BROTHER’S 
DEBT 

CREEPING FROM A HUr 
TO PAY IT 

The Missionary Who Forgot and 
the Cripple Who Remembered 

A GENTLEMAN FAR AWAY 

One day two white men were talking 
in a South African house when a black 
man looked in at the window. 

It was a fairly low' window, and it 
seemed strange, therefore, that only the 
man’s head should appear above the sill. 

The white men went to the window, 
opened it, and looked out. Then they 
saw that the man was a cripple, with 
legs doubled up beneath him, quite 
useless, so that he had to drag himself 
along by his hands. 

At first the white men must have 
thought that he had come to ask for 
something, but they were wrong. The 
cripple addressed one of them, Mr. Hay 
Plukc, saying he was the brother of a 
certain man who died some months ago. 
“ When he died,” continued the cripple, 
" he owed you ten shillings, they say.” 

“Yes,” said the missionary; “I lent 
your brother ten shillings a year ago to 
help him to pay his hut tax, but when 
I heard lie was dead I forgot the debt.” 

God Before the Missionaries 

The cripple exclaimed, “ I am greatly 
troubled ! My brother owed you ten 
shillings, and all I have is five shillings. 
This I have brought you, and the rest 
I will bring as soon as I can.” 

He handed over the moifcy, every 
penny he possessed, thanked the mis¬ 
sionary for having helped his brother, 
and W'ent away, swinging himself along 
over the rough, stony ground by' liis 
clenched fists. 

He had dragged himself along like 
this for more than a mile to satisfy his 
honour.' Some people would have called 
him a savage, for he could not read or 
write, and he lived in a hut, and w r ore 
hardly any clothes, and was not a 
Christian ; ’ yet when w'e compare him 
with such kings as Philip the Second of 
Spain or James the Second of England 
we feel that the African cripple was more 
civilised, than either. 

The missionary who had helped his 
brother say's that white men must not 
think they' are taking God to the heathen, 
for they. will find that God has gone 
before them. 

THE HUMAN TOUCH 

Who say's that railway companies 
have no souls ? We shall not forget 
that some Boy Scouts on their way to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace found that the 
Great Western had a most kindly 
heart. It understood boy's. 

Shortly after the party of 550 Scouts 
had boarded the train at Birkenhead 
a startling rumour ran through the 
carriages. There was a,tuck-shop on board. 
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THE ROPE LADDER 

A TALE OF THE PACIFIC 


THE SHOP BOY 
OF LISBON 


A NEW FLAG IN 
THE EMPIRE 


A FIGHT ON THE 
EDGE OF NIAGARA 


The Officer Who Jumped Into 
a Sinking Boat 


What He Did For His 
Old Town 


THE SPIRIT OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


GOOD NEWS LATE 


BEIRA THE HEIRESS 


In the London office of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company a 
wonderful tale of the sea was told the 
other day. 

The ss. Chakla was making her way 
along the Kathiawar coast in cyclone 
weather on November 12 when, at 
6.30 p.m., a dismasted native dhow 
was sighted. She was' flying the distress 
signal, and five or six Indians could be 
seen crouching in the wreck. 

Mountainous seas made it impossible 
to launch a boat, so the steamer tried 
to come alongside the dhow. With 
great difficulty it was managed, but the 
seas dashed the native boat against the 
ship’s side and the little craft began to 
break up. Ropes were thrown to the 
crew, and one by one they were hauled 
to safety, “ Just in time ! ” thought the 
crew of the Chakla, and then, to their 
horror, they saw another man crouching 
in the stern of the dhow. 

A Glorious Thing Happened 

A rope was thrown to him, but he made 
no effort to seize it. Evidently he was 
too exhausted or terrified to help 
himself. “ Nothing can be done for 
him," thought his messmates; “ it will 
soon be all over." 

Then a glorious thing happened. 
The Chief Officer of the Chakla climbed 
over the rail, went down the rope pilot 
• ladder, and jumped into the sinking 
dhow. He seized the Indian and 
swung him on to the rope ladder. 
Enormous seas swept over them, and 
the wreck threatened to crush them, but 
somehow or other they reached the 
ship’s deck in safety. A braver deed 
was never done, even in the annals of 
the Merchant Service. 

The company reported the story of 
the rope ladder to the Royal Humane 
Society, who awarded their Silver 
Medal and Certificate to Mr. Charles 
McFarlane, Chief Officer of the Chakla. 
Lord Inchcape, who is chairman of the 
British India Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, made the presentation and the 
board of directors assembled to clap. 
That is how the story of the rope ladder 
came to be generally known, seven months 
after it all happened. 

When the newspapers are full of last 
night’s burglary we must remember 
that fine things are done as well as 
bid things, only it takes longer to get 
them into print. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
OLD TRAM 
Fill It With Books 

Another Town Council to dismantle 
the whole of its tramway services is 
Colchester, where motor-omnibuses have 
been ordered to replace the trams. 

Some idea of the traffic in buses may 
be gathered from the fact that on 
May 5 the London General Omnibus 
Company carried over six million pas¬ 
sengers, the highest number ever carried 
in one day. 

An interesting new use for obsolete 
tramcars has been found in Munich, 
where a number of them have been 
stocked with books and sent to outlying 
districts as travelling libraries and 
stationery shops. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Beira 

Cagnes . . 

Kathiawar . 
Mozambique 
Ophiuchus . 
Tsaidam 


. . Bay-e-rah 

. . . Kahn 

Kah-te-ah-wahr 
. Mo-zatn-beek 
. O-fee-u-kus 
. . Ts.v-dahm 


The town of Beira, in Portuguese East 
Africa, is remembering a good man who 
has lately passed on, Senhor Lacerda. 

Lacerda was once a shop boy in Lisbon 
and. was known as Jose. He had great 
ambitions. He saw everywhere work 
to be done and gains to be made by those 
who educated their minds and used 
their intelligence. 

Fate had not been kind to Jose in 
the matter of schooling. He began to 
make up for it by studying in night 
schools. He had a natural inclination 
toward science and medicine, and 
wondered if it would ever be possible 
for a shop boy to become a doctor. 

The director of the Seculo became 
aware that this boy was working hard. 
He was only too glad to help him. 
After a few years the shop boy took his 
medical degree. Presently fate sent 
him out to Portuguese East Africa, and 
he settled as a doctor in Beira. 

£50,000 for Beira 

Dr. Lacerda soon won the faith and 
respect of his townsmen. He was made 
Medical Officer of Health for the 
Mozambique .Company, a body of men 
who hold a charter under the Portuguese 
Government in connection with certain 
regions of the colony. 

The medical officer worked in Beira 
for thirty years. He made some good 
investments and found himself wealthy. 
He loved Beira, and, thinking there 
could not be a nicer heiress/ he made a 
will leaving his fortune of about fifty 
thousand pounds to be spent for the 
good of the town. 

Then he began to wind up his affairs, 
thinking he would go home to Portugal 
to spend his old age. But death stopped 
him. He died the other day in Beira, 
and his body will rest in the town he 
loved and worked for. It is not too 
much to say that his memory will 
always be green there. Many a genera¬ 
tion of boys and girls will have cause to 
remember in gratitude and love the 
shop boy of Lisbon who had ambition 
and went to school at night. 


NEW ZEALAND HEARS THE 
NIGHTINGALE 

No summer migrant among the birds 
ever flew so far as the song of the 
nightingale of Pangbourne. The liquid 
notes of its music were borne to New 
Zealand, even as they came full-throated 
from the bird. He was heard across the 
Earth while he was' singing. 

So used are we to the miracle of wire¬ 
less that this transmission of a nightin¬ 
gale’s song will perhaps only be remem¬ 
bered because of the ingenuity of the 
B.B.C. engineers in capturing it, and in 
contriving means of transmission. 

The nightingale, quite unaware that 
it was to make wireless history, was shy 
of singing where the microphones were 
placed on the borders of its coppice. 
Four lines were employed to catch the 
song where the nightingale had been 
nights before, and one was successful. 

A very sensitive magnetophone with 
a two-valve amplifier caught the notes, 
which then went on by land line to 
Daventry. Daventry sent them on to 
Chelmsford experimental station. Chelms¬ 
ford sent them out at a venture, like an 
arrow of song in the air, and they fell to 
earth at Wellington in New Zealand. 

But imagine the delight and wonder 
of the listeners there, who, in between 
the two parts of a London dance pro¬ 
gramme, heard this lovely interlude of 
liquid sweetness long drawn out. 

The listeners in New Zealand must 
have thought that Berkshire in the Old 
Country was very near. 


Two Flags That Mark the 
Brotherhood of Two Races 

OLD NIGHT AND NEW DAY 

The new South African flag is now 
flying, and there have been some 
interesting celebrations in South Africa. 

. The Earl of Athlone, the Governor- 
General, addressed a great crowd in 
the grounds of Parliament Buildings, 
when the Union Jack and the South 
African flag flew together for the first 
time. 

Of the ancient flag he said, speaking 
with much earnestness, that it had 
inspired more devotion, more sacrifice, 
and more pride than any other flag in 
the world. There were some who felt 
that they did not love the Union J ack, but 
were they there to celebrate the past ? 

The Authority of Peace 

Have. we come together to peer into 
the last shadows of retreating night, 
rather than to honour the new day ? There 
can he but one answer : we look to the 
new day ; we turn our hacks upon the 
shadow. 

General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, 
declared that the national flag, 
containing equally the flags of victor 
and vanquished in 1902, announced to 
the world “ the eventual impotence of 
war against the irresistible authority of 
peace.” 

General Smuts declared that the 
flags twined together were symbols of 
the equality of races and the indis¬ 
soluble brotherhood which had flowered 
out of the enmities and struggles of 
the past. He trusted that the flag 
would become a spiritual asset and a 
source of inspiration, expressing the 
high ideals of good government and right 
living inherited from the Christian 
civilisation of Europe, upon which he 
humbly hoped the civilisation of South 
Africa would be built up. 


THE LITTLE ONES WHO 
DO NOT SEE 

By One Who Heard Them 

There was a reading competition the 
other day at Westminster which stirred 
the hearts of those who watched and 
those who listened. 

There were not many who could 
watch, for the competitors were blind, 
many of them blind from birth. They 
were old and young and they were read¬ 
ing in friendly rivalry for a silver cup. 

The cup was won by a man who had 
been reading Braille all his life and, of 
course, he read better than the youngsters. 

Most of the little ones were scholars 
of the L.C.C., and well trained. They 
read naturally, easily, and happily. 
Now and again laughter rose in the hall 
as blind children listened to stories read 
by the competitors. It seemed not to 
occur to them that there was anything 
wrong, that a tragic gulf separated 
them from the people and animals 
about whose absurd and delightful 
adventures they were reading. 

One by one the voices could be heard 
telling of sunshine and gardens, flowers 
and blue sky, the sea and ships, reading 
without a falter. Only those who could 
watch and listen knew from what a 
garden these little ones were shut out. 
No road for them there. 

Presently another child stepped up 
to read a surprise piece. It was 
Kipling’s Way Through the Wood. The 
little fingers ran over the dotted page : 
They shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 

Weather and rain have undone it again 
And now you would never know 
There was once a road through the woods ... 


Adventure by a Whirlpool 

A GOOD DEED IN A KIND WORLD 

A Canadian dog has had a very 
narrow escape from disaster. He went 
off on a hunting expedition of his own 
along the banks of Niagara River, and 
he did not return for three weeks. 

At length he was discovered below 
the bank near the whirlpool at Niagara 
Falls. He could not go backward or 
forward or upward, and death waited 
for him in the pool. 

Although it was extremely dangerous 
two men volunteered to rescue him. 
One of them was our old friend William 
Hill, whose splendid rescue of the wild 
swans of Niagara was described in the 
C.N. not very long ago. William Hill 
and H. Brooker were lowered over 
the bank safely, but found that their 
troubles were by no means over, for 
the dog, which is a very large one and 
was half-mad with hunger, attacked 
them savagely. Their hands were bitten 
and their clothes tom, in this fight on 
the edge of Niagara’s whirlpool, but at 
length the dog was lassoed and hauled 
to the top of the bank. 

• Cats and dogs who are rescued from 
precipices or rivers nearly always do 
attack their rescuers, out of fright, but 
it is a kind world, and when an animal 
is in trouble there is someone to go to its 
aid in spite of tooth and claw. 

MADAM THRUSH TAKES 
HER PLACE 

First Arrival for the Eisteddfod 

The first singer of the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales has arrived, a 
little in advance of date. Her name is 
Madam Thrush. 

She looked in at the pavilion some 
time ago and wondered, perhaps, 
whether she would take a seat or not. 
It is a. huge pavilion and will hold 
15,000 people. Madam Thrush flew 
round and round and perhaps found the 
hall rather large. She then flew on to 
the stage, which seemed more homely. 
Dicky Thrush flew after her. 

“ I will take the middle seat,” said 
Madam Thrush firmly. 

" As you like, my dear,” said Dicky, 
and set to work. 

The nest was built in the exact centre 
of the stage. There were four eggs in 
it when a friend of the C.N. saw it and 
sent us the story. If all goes well the 
fledglings will be chirruping long before 
the bigger singers arrive to take their 
seats ; and a proud parent will be singing 
from some bough : 

Sweet, sweet, sweet. 

Pretty Dick, 

My son sings the best. 

Hear him, hear him, hear him ! 
Sweet, sweet, chirrup, 

Pretty Dick. 


THINGS SAID 

My husband would not want a statue. 

Lady Haig 

I have the best job in the world, to 
make men laugh. Sir Harry Lauder 
English printing is without an equal 
in the world. Sir Frederick Kenyon 
The adventurer who laughs isflialfway 
to his goal. Mr. Lawrence Du Garde 
_ Every man has to struggle for himself, 
but most people give a bit of help where 
they can. Mr. D. H. Lawrence 

1 may have to put on the door of the 
minster: Men, take your hats off; 
Women, put your skirts on. 

Archdeacon of Nottingham 
It is nonsense to say America has 
all the money while English^ j people 
pay more for racehorses‘ tfeifi any 
other nation. Mr. J. A. Symons 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


PLAYTIME IN THE GOLDFIELDS 


PIERCING BEN NEVIS 


A Swallow Emigrant 
Returns 

REMARKABLE STORY 

A swallow which has brought the 
tidings of summer to St. Avoid in Alsace- 
Lorraine carried under its wing the name 
of a very distant place where it had been 
to seek summer during our winter. The 
place was Martinique, the island of the 
volcano in the French West Indies. 

The swallow had brought the message 
4000 miles, 3C00 of them over the 
Atlantic. The proof of its journey was 
very singular. 

The swallow nested last year under 
the eaves of a house in St. Avoid, and a 
little time before the annual migration 
the owner of the house, a naturalist, 
slipped on the swallow’s leg a tiny scroll 
which bore his name and address and a 
request that if anyone captured the bird 
a return message should say where. 

When the swallow did come back, and 
sought its old nest again, the St. Avoid 
naturalist again caught it to"see if there 
were a message. To his delight there was 
a tiny tube attached to the swallow's 
wing and the message in it said that the 
wanderer had spent the winter with 
Joseph Bady at Martinique, and it was 
charged with transmitting to its summer 
landlord Bady's best wishes. 

We scarcely know at which to marvel 
most, the swallow's power of sustained 
flight over so great a stretch of ocean 
or the sense of direction and locality 
which brought it' so unerringly back to 
its nest under the eaves, from a French 
colony to the recovered provinces. 

CAN A CROCODILE BE 
TAMED? 

A Little Sometimes 

The crocodile is such an awkward 
customer that people do not know him 
very familiarly. Hence rumours are 
sent round about him that are not 
entirely correct. For instance, it has 
been said that he cannot be tamed, and 
that he does not eat fish. 

A correspondent living in Uganda, 
British East Africa, sends us word 
that in the Victoria Nyanza there is a 
full-sized crocodile, about fourteen feet 
long, which comes out of the lake at 
the call of the native “ boys,” and is 
regularly fed—with fish. That seems to 
settle the two stories at once. 

However, the taming is not quite 
convincing. Certainly the old crocodile 
appears when he is called, but every¬ 
body keeps a. safe distance from the 
snap of his jaws and the range of his 
tail. He also eats fish. 

The natives say that this crocodile 
grew up in the King’s Lake at Kampala, 
where, before civilisation entered Uganda, 
a former king threw his prisoners and 
people he did not like; but, as that 
lake is seven miles away from the great 
lake where the crocodile now is, it is 
unlikely that he journeyed that distance 
when ■ the food supply failed in the 
K nj’s Lake. Probably he is a Victoria 
Lake crocodile that has acquired a taste 
for fish and has sense enough to form a 
habit of feeding where food is offered. 


WHERE WE SHOULD LIKE TO GO 

1. To the opening in October of the 
monument in honour of Columbus which 
is being- erected at the Port of Palos, 
Spain, the town from which the dis¬ 
coverer started on his voyage to the 
New World. The figure of Columbus 
alone will be seventy feet high, and will 
stand above a shrine. 

2. To the Summer School at Grun- 
delsee, iAustria, where in July many 
students,! (English and American) will 
meet to study German, to meet Germans, 
and to try to make stronger the ever- 
steadier bond of understanding and peace 
between the nations. 




A wor danca 



A native dancer with his decorations 


Marching off the field after a contest 

Nearly 200,000 natives are employed on the Rand goldfield, and one of their favourite 
recreations' after working hours is dancing. Picturesque dancing competitions are held from 
time to time in Johannesburg, when the events are keenly contested by natives from all over 
South Africa. Our pictures show some of the native dancers. 


A GREAT HOLE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 

The Waters That Are Hidden 
From View for 15 Miles 

ELEVEN MOUNTAIN STREAMS 

We announced the other day the 
completion of the great water tunnel 
through Ben Nevis. Now we have received 
from the engineers some interesting 
particulars of how the work was done. 

It is the largest water tunnel in the 
world, being 15 miles long and over 
15 feet wide. It has been constructed 
to carry the water of two great reser¬ 
voirs, made from Loch Laggan and Loch 
Treig, to a power-station near the shores 
of Loch Linnhe, an arm of the Firth 
of Lome. The power-station is the 
third and largest of a series built in the 
Western Highlands for the manufacture 
of aluminium. 

Above Inverlochy Castle 

The traditional way of boring a 
tunnel is to begin at both ends and go 
on till the borings meet in the middle. 
In this case, however, it was found 
practicable, by making the tunnel 
work round under the shoulder of Ben 
Nevis, to make a number of holes from 
which the borings could be done simul¬ 
taneously. In four places shafts varying 
from 200 to 350 feet deep were sunk to 
the tunnel level, and in seven others 
galleries were driven inward hori¬ 
zontally from the mountainside. These 
.varied from 300 to as much as 1600 feet 
in length. 

At the bottom of each shaft and at 
the end of each gallery the boring of 
the tunnel itself was started in opposite 
directions. This gave not two but 22 
faces for the tunnellers- to work at 
simultaneously. A twenty-third was 
provided at the actual outlet of the 
tunnel. The inlet was not available 
for the purpose, for it was below the 
present level of Loch Treig. This was 
pierced at the' last moment from the 
nearest shaft, letting the waters surge 
through the whole 15 miles of completed 
tunnel to the outlet on the hillside above 
Inverlochy Castle, 600 feet above sea- 
level, where they were received by the 
steel supply pipes of the power-station. 

Use of Electricity 

At each of these faces six compressed- 
air drills were, at work, drilling some 
25 parallel holes intp the face of the 
rock, chiefly granite and schist. In 
each case a series of steel drill bars was 
used, each one longer than the last, 
till the holes were 10 feet deep. Then 
the holes were filled with explosives, 
the workmen retreated, and the explo¬ 
sives were fired by electricity. 

Little electric locomotives in the 
tunnels and electric hoists in the shafts 
carried away truckloads of broken rock 
till a new face was cleared, and the 
drilling began again. The twelve en¬ 
trances to.the borings were all connected 
by a little electric mountain railway 
which will be retained for inspection 
purposes. The eleven- streams which 
scour Ben Nevis above the level of the 
tunnel have each separate funnels 
carrying their waters to join those of 
the tunnel itself. Pictures on page 12 


JOAN AT ROUEN 
The Spot On Which She Died 

The city of Rouen is to redeem itself 
from a great stain. 

It is transforming the corner of the 
market-place where Joan of Arc was 
burned. The corner has always been 
very shabby, one of the wretchedest 
spots in the world for so sacred a place, 
and we are delighted to know that the 
site is to be cleared and a new statue of 
Joan set up. 

There is a movement for offering a 
copy of the statue to King George, and 
we shall all be glad to see it set up in our 
city if it comes. 
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TURKEY TAKES A 
WRONG TURNING 

THE NEW BROOM 
AT WORK 

New Republic Getting Rid of 
Its Old Friends 

A TALE OF THE TELEGRAPH 

The world welcomed the rise of the 
Young Turkish Party to power and 
hailed with approval the reforms she 
introduced. 

Unfortunately, the outcome was the 
entry of Turkey into the w T ar on the side 
of Germany, by whom the reformers 
had been fascinated. War memories 
recede, and with them recollection of the 
Sultans who so long made the country a 
byword among nations. 

A Masterpiece of Perversity 

Now a republic, Turkey pursues her 
reforms, and again her well-wishers have 
reason to mingle regret with rejoicing 
over her methods. She has awakened 
from ages of slumbering inactivity, 
and in a passion of nationalism is 
hewing away the supports which kept 
her out of the abyss. Bad as she was, 
she would have been still worse but for 
foreign brains and foreign capital. 

Yet the new broom is sweeping so 
vigorously that as far as possible all 
foreigners are being expelled from 
commerce, from schools of mixed nation¬ 
alities, and from public services. The 
newest development is a masterpiece 
of Oriental perversity. The banks in 
Turkey are largely conducted by trained 
European staffs, who have imported into 
a backward land the methods and 
mechanism of modern nations. Among 
these "are calculating machines. 

A New Government Monopoly 

Suddenly the Turkish Government has 
issued a command that all such machines 
shall be withdrawn from the banks, 
and shall be employed henceforth only 
in State departments. Anyone outside 
the Government who dares to use, make, 
or import one is liable to a fine and 
imprisonment. After the end of July 
no calculating machine must click 
except for the Government. 

Bankers and their staffs are over¬ 
whelmed, but they must bow or fly. 
It is supposed that the official idea is, 
by withdrawing mechanical aid, so to 
add to the labours of the staffs as to 
make a heavy increase of staff necessary. 
The new additions will have to be Turks, 
and the banking system will gradually 
pass into the control of the Turks 
themselves. 

How Turkey Got the Telegraph 

It would be worth while to learn what 
the unofficial Turks think of their 
reforms. They are a conservative 
nation by tradition and instinct. When 
the telegraph was first proposed as a 
means to quicker communication in 
war great was the alarm. There was a 
meeting of all the learned men of 
Smyrna, a wise old mullah presiding 
over them. Half the assembly thought 
the new' w-onder a good thing; half 
thought it was an invention of Satan. 
At last they called upon their president, 
who,, to their surprise, answered, “ My 
children, the telegraph is a good thing.” 

“ What! ” cried the hostile ones, 
“ do you mean that it is not a work of 
Satan ? ” “ Oh, yes,” replied the old 

man, “ assuredly it is a work of his, 
but do you not see that if he is busy 
going up and down these wires with 
messages he will have less time to 
trouble us on the Earth ? ” And so 
Turkey got the telegraph. . 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street. Drop it in the Bus 


UP FROM THE MINES 

Two Pit Ponies See 
the Sun 

A VISITOR TO THE ROYAL SHOW 

Two mine-workers have just retired, 
after long and faithful service. 

No one has presented them with a 
silver tea-service. No one made a speech 
about a lifetime’s hard work. No one 
started a crow r d singing “ He’s a jolly 
good fellow.” The two workers w'ent 
into retirement without any sort of 
public demonstration. 

It seems very unjust, yet we are glad 
they are at least to rest. For 26 years 
they have toiled in the darkness under¬ 
ground for the Babbington Coal Com¬ 
pany, Nottingham. Now they are going 
to finish their days in comfort and idle¬ 
ness. Only twice before in their working 
lives had these pit ponies seen the 
upper world, when strikes brought work 
to a standstill in 1921 and 1926. Surely, 
with a record like that, they deserved a 
great farewell! 

It may be that they preferred a quiet 
departure, for they are getting on in 
years. Neither of them will see 30 again, 
and that is very old for a pony. 

They are both fat and healthy, how¬ 
ever, and one of them is going to be 
shown in Nottingham at the Royal 
Agricultural Show next month. 

It is good to think that their days of 
darkness are over, and sad to think of 
the foals now roaming free in the New 
Forest who may be doomed to life in the 
mines. We pray for the day when no 
pony will go down the mines. 

THAT THEY ALl7 MIGHT 
BE ONE 
Magna Carta Day 

English is the language spoken alike 
by the self-governing nations under the 
British flag and by the United States of 
America, which have the same early 
history as the British people. The his¬ 
toric foundation of the liberty of all is 
Magna Carta, signed by King John on 
June 25, 1215. 

The British Empire celebrates its 
Empire Day on May 24 ; the American 
States celebrate their Independence 
Day on July 4. Slid way between these 
two dates comes Magna Carta Day, 
June 15, and a movement begun in the 
United States has spread to all parts 
of the English-speaking world for com¬ 
memorating June 15 as an Inter-De¬ 
pendence Day, recalling the original 
unity of all English-speaking peoples. 
The day has just been celebrated in 
thousands of towns, villages, churches, 
and schools. 

The aim is to recognise that the ideals 
of English-speaking people everywhere 
are the same, and to promote mutual 
understanding between them on the 
ground of their traditional love of 
liberty. On the foundation of Magna 
Carta they all stand together. The 
movement originated on the other side 
of the Atlantic, at St. Paul, in Min¬ 
nesota, where Mr. J. \V, Hamilton (740, 
Fuller Avenue, St. Paul) is its secretary. 
Every year that passes proves afresh 
the need for cooperation between the 
two great branches of the English- 
speaking family, and it is this co¬ 
operation which Magna Carta Day is 
meant to promote. 


BIRDS AT SCHOOL 

A pair of blackbirds which built their 
nest on the clock in the gymnasium at 
Wincham Hall School, Lostock-Gralam, 
Cheshire, delighted the children by 
successfully rearing their young within 
the schoolroom. 

The birds gained access to the gym¬ 
nasium through a small window near 
the roof which is usually left open. 
They have on many occasions fed their 
young while a lesson was being given, 
hying over the heads of pupils to reach 
the nest. 


THE TEAPOT DOME 
SCANDAL 

American Oil in Politics 

COLOSSAL BRIBERY 

Just as they are entering on their big 
electoral campaign for the choice of a 
President the American people are faced 
with further grievous charges of dis¬ 
honesty against men high in the counsels 
of a great political party. 

They arise out of what is known as the 
Teapot Dome scandals. A large oil-bear¬ 
ing tract in the Teapot Dome district of 
Wyoming was held by the Government 
in order to give a reserve supply of oil 
for the navy. Yet this was leased by Mr. 
Fall, Secretary of the Interior, to oil¬ 
trading interests headed by a Mr. Sin¬ 
clair, and it was alleged that this curious 
proceeding, plainly against the national 
interest, had been secured by means of 
colossal bribery. 

Buying Support 

Now a Committee has been investigat¬ 
ing further charges based upon the 
transference of oil shares through a 
Air. Will Hays (who has now abandoned 
politics and become director of films) to 
prominent politicians for no apparent 
reason unless to secure their support in 
the dispute over the action of Air. Fall. 

This Committee says it is impossible 
to escape the inference that Air. Fall was 
bribed to issue the Teapot Dome lease, 
and it considers it a shallow fable to 
pretend that oil bonds handed over to 
him merely concern the sale of his ranch. 
It points out that, just when the signifi¬ 
cance of Mr. Fall’s action was being 
discovered, Air. Sinclair was delivering 
bonds to Mr. Hays and Mr. Hays was 
parcelling out bonds to politicians. The 
Committee thinks it is plain from 
these facts that Air. Sinclair and his 
friends were trying to buy help from the 
Republican party. 

The scandal is a very grave one, and 
many high names are involved. 

A GREAT JOURNALIST 
Mr. C. E. Montague and 
His Work 

The other day there died a well- 
known and greatly appreciated English 
journalist, Air. C. E. Alontague, who 
wrote of war and peace, of travel and 
home, in one of the greatest newspapers 
in the world, the Alanchester Guardian. 

Some of his words are so sensitive and 
beautiful that we set them down here 
for any of our readers who may not 
chance to know them. This, for in¬ 
stance, on the love of life : 

“ Imagine eternal youth with no 
impulse to walk in the ways of its heart, 
and in the sight of its eyes, and deposed 
for ever from its august and precarious 
stewardship of the clean blood of the 
race. Think, if you can bear it, what 
your existence would be without wonder, 
or any need for valiant hope, or for 
resolution unassisted by hope ; a life 
no longer salt with savoursome vicissi¬ 
tudes, all the hardy astringent conditions 
of joy, and the purchase-money of rap¬ 
ture, abolished for ever. It is too 
horrible. 

“ Away to Airs. Gamp, wheresoever 
she be, with talk of vale of tears, and 
life’s dull, round, and stony places of 
pilgrimage. There is no hiding it. We 
like the stones, and always did, and the' 
round has been a merry-go-round, and 
against the whole vale there is not one 
serious word to be said.” 

Then for the love of the green reaches 
of the Thames, for love of Oxford, you 
may look into the pages of his wonderful 
book on Rough Justice. In it we read 
how an English boy lived glowingly in the 
air and the sun with his friends, and 
then went to the war, and remembered, 
wistfully, England, with “ Roofs, that 
keep out the winter, new milk, and the 
brown autumn goodness of wide fields of 
corn, and the sunshine of June mornings. ’ ’ 


PILGRIMS TO A 
HOLY HILL 

Peace on Shatrungaya 

A GARLAND FOR THE VICEROY 

We see again the wonder of Britain’s 
rule in India by the settlement of what 
has come to be known as the Jain temple 
dispute in Palitana. 

Palitana is the native State, in the 
north-west of India, in which stands the 
sacred mountain of Shatrungaya with 
its magnificent temples, one of the Seven 
Wonders of India. It is the great place 
of pilgrimage of the Jains, a wealthy 
sect of Hindu Nonconformists, and there 
has been a dispute for many years be¬ 
tween the Jains and the ruler of Pali¬ 
tana, the Thakur Saheb, as to the pay¬ 
ment to be made by them for access to 
the mountain. 

Now, at last, the Viceroy (Lord Irwin) 
has been able to bring about an agree¬ 
ment between the disputants, who have 
been discussing the whole matter under 
his guidance at Simla, and the Jains 
have shown their satisfaction in charac¬ 
teristic Indian fashion. At the close of 
the conference they placed garlands 
round the necks of the Viceroy and the 
Thakur Saheb, 

Settled Once for All 

Forty-two years ago there was an 
agreement that for 40 years the Jains 
should pay £1125 a year to the Palitana 
State in return for police protection to 
the pilgrims. Since then, with the 
growth of travelling facilities, the num¬ 
ber of pilgrims has greatly increased, so 
that when the agreement expired the 
Palitana Government wished to change 
the payment into a levy of so much- a 
pilgrim. This the Jains resented. The 
agreement now happily, reached fixes a 
sum of /4500 to settle the matter once 
for all. This sum is to cover everything, 
and there are to be no duties on jewels or 
articles of worship taken to idols in the 
temples, nor on the baggage of the pil¬ 
grims. The temples are declared the 
property of the Jain community, free 
from all interference except for police 
purposes. 

So there is peace on Alount Shatrun- 
gaya, thanks to Lord Irwin and the good 
sense of all concerned. 

GENEVA AND THE BIRDS 
A Chance for the League 

Delegates from 17 nations have been 
discussing the welfare of birds at Geneva, 
where the International Committee for 
Bird Protection has been meeting. 

Some people think the League of 
Nations exists only to prevent war, but - 
in truth it exists to make the world a 
better place to live in for everyone and 
everything. Doctors, welfare workers, 
and reformers, as well as statesmen, meet 
at Geneva. Now comes the turn of 
those who love birds. 

The Committee recommended certain 
measures for the protection of migratory 
birds and for birds rearing their young. 

Bird sanctuaries should be established 
in all countries. Lighthouses should be 
illuminated so as to safeguard the birds. 
The pollution of navigable waters with 
oil should be forbidden. No birds should 
be trapped, shot, or exposed for sale from 
the beginning of Alarch till the autumn 
in Europe, Asia, and North America. . 

The Conference asked that file atten¬ 
tion of the Council of the League of 
Nations might be called to these schemes 
for international bird protection. Let us 
hope the request will be heard, and that 
official action will follow. 

The Committee is not a branejj of the 
League of Nations, but it would,ju;obably 
never have come into existenqq'if the 
League had not made Geneva a sort of 
clearing-house for ideas and a meeting- 
ground for all men of goodwill. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A GREAT SCOURGE 
Rheumatism and Its Causes 

We used to regard rheumatism as a 
tiresome sort of disease that could not be 
helped, which people must bear as best 
they could. 

That is an attitude we can no longer 
afford, and at a conference at Bath 
leading experts have been warning us 
that we must be up and doing. 

Heart disease is now the cause of 
death most often certified, and, while 
two of every five deaths from heart 
disease among grown-up people are due 
to rheumatism, it causes four out of 
every five such deaths among young 
people. Over a sixth of all the insur¬ 
ance payments for sickness and dis¬ 
ablement, five million pounds for five 
million weeks each year, is due to 
rheumatism, and it causes a loss of 
17 millions in wages. 

Doctors seem fairly unanimous as 
to the general causes of rheumatism. 
Though it is most prevalent among the 
poor, it is not, apparently, a disease of 
poverty. It is due chiefly to bad housing, 
especially damp houses, bad ventila¬ 
tion, improper clothing, wrong food, and 
insufficient open-air exercise. 


TAPPING A THUNDER¬ 
STORM 

A Laboratory Adventure 

The C.N. has often told of the efforts 
made by scientists to produce very high 
voltages, and machines have been built 
which will give two to three million volts. 

Now, however, some intrepid German 
engineers are tapping actual thunder¬ 
storms as sources of high potentials, and 
are collecting discharges of from five to 
30 millioh volts. In one case, with a 
cable 7o6' i yards long stretched across a 
valley near Lugano, they obtained a 
million volts, which gave an electric 
spark across the air gap 13 feet long. 


THE BEST THINGS FOR 
FATHER 
Roses All the Way 

When is an old gentleman of 78 a mere 
boy ? When someone exercises parental 
control over him. 

Mr. John Sands, of Burwash Common 
in Sussex, is 102, and the father of a fine 
lad of 78. They little thought when the 
son was leaving school that they would 
spend such a long lifetime together. 

Many readers will want to know how 
Master Sands kept his father fit for so 
long. He would probably reply that the 
best antidotes to age are interesting 
work and fresh air. His father’s calling 
■was that of a gardener. 

Not only has John Sands had a long 
life, but he has also had a lovely life. 
It was roses, roses almost all the way 1 


THE POET WHO LOVED DUMB 
THINGS 

The Cowper Museum at Olney has a 
valuable collection of letters in the 
handwriting of the poet and his corre¬ 
spondents, but additional Cowper manu¬ 
scripts are now being offered for sale 
at a cost of ^1040, and of this sum £353 
still remains to be collected. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, the secretarv 
of the museum, is sending out a letter 
in the name of Cowper’s dog Beau, 
which is still in evidence, stuffed. Mr. 
Wright thinks animal lovers everywhere 
will give some help toward perfecting 
the interesting museum which com¬ 
memorates the poet who so greatly 
loved animals. 

Beau’s appeal runs : “ Please help 

me to secure the Letters about me, and 
the other valuable manuscripts for the 
Cowper Museum. I am sure my master 
would be pleased could he know of 
your kindness.” 

Any C.N. reader sparing a mite for 
this museum will be helping to keep 
green the memory of one of our poets 
of human kindness. 


VEGETABLES ON VENUS ? 
More Likely Than On Mars 

While Mr. Baird in London has been 
using infra-red rays to let us behold 
the face of a man thousands of miles 
away. Professor Ross, of the Yerkes 
Observatory, has been using the same 
invisible rays to photograph the face 
of Venus, and has proved that this 
lovely planet is always under heavy 
clouds, and that it is indeed the reflec¬ 
tion of light from her clouds that gives 
her her silver radiancy. 

The layer of dense clouds assures 
Venus a steady, warm, moist tempera¬ 
ture such as prevailed on Earth during 
the Carboniferous Period, when coal 
was being laid down, and it seems not 
impossible that Venus is at present 
covered with vegetation. Some astrono¬ 
mers, indeed, believe that it is much 
more likely that high forms of animal 
life occur on Venus than on Mars. 

THE LEFT-HANDED 
CAR DANGER 
One More Death 

The C.N. agrees with the Lancashire 
coroner who would have left-hand-drive 
motor-cars taken off the road. The 
remark was made at an inquest on a 
child who would probably be still living 
but for a left-hand-drive. 

Left-hand-drive cars, when the driver 
sits to the left instead of to the right, 
are made for countries where the rule of 
the road is the opposite to ours. No 
driver who must keep his car to the 
left can see what is happening or warn 
others of what he is doing himself if he 
is himself on the left side of his car. 


MORE SCOPE FOR THAMES BOATS 

Fresh reaches of the Thames have 
been opened up for the enjoyment of 
the people. Godstow Lock, above Oxford, 
has been rebuilt and deepened, and new 
locks have been made at King's Weir 
and Eynsham Weir. 


THE LOVE OF A CAT 
Mingo and His Mistress 

Some time ago we mentioned a black 
Persian cat, nafhed Mingo, whose home 
is near Birmingham, and whose ambition 
seems to be looking after sick things. 
Last winter he devoted himself to con¬ 
stant companionship with a dog that 
was very ill. Now he has had a change 
in his nursing career. 

His mistress fell ill with influenza, so 
ill that absolute quiet was ordered by 
the doctor. Yet she wished for com¬ 
pany. Here was Mingo’s chance. He 
insisted on being nurse-companion, and 
fulfilled his duties most faithfully. 

Not only did he pay four lengthy 
visits a day to the sick-room, settling 
there, and attending to his toilet before 
mounting the bed and licking the 
patient’s hands, but he hit on an early- 
morning visit.before breakfast by climb¬ 
ing up the creepers outside -the house 
and entering by the bedroom window. 

This cat’s love is all for people, and 
not for his home. But they are all 
the people whom he knows. Before 
others he is so shy that as they come in 
he goes out, and remains out till they 
leave. Then he returns, and lavishes 
affection on the family who have had 
to bear the presence of strangers. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

18th-century terra-cotta bust . £3200 


Drawing by Rubens . . . £2650 

Old vellum manuscript ... £1500 
Portrait by Reynolds . . .-£1500 

Engraving by Rembrandt . . £1050 

A Book of Hours, 1500 . . . £860 

George 111 silver inkstand . . £749 

Silver cup and cover, 1744 . . £68S 

Engraving by Differ .... £470 
Charles I I needlework panel . £300 
Louis XV inlaid cabinet . . £299 
Nine 17 th-century spoons . . £287 

A sampler, 1654..£110 

A letter by Thackeray . . . £70 
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Cuckoo Calling 

Crow the copses and the hidden 
A trees the cuckoo is calling. 
He came late this year, waiting 
till the country was well aired and 
warmed for him. But now he is 
making himself at home in the 
chestnut and the elm, and sings 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! which is to say 
Boys and girls come out to play ! 

He calls to the country and 
calls to the town. Londoners can 
hear him seven miles from Big 
Ben. But even if his note is not 
heard in streets where the houses 
stand close together, everyone 
can hear his call by that mys¬ 
terious wireless of the heart 
which tells that summertime and 
playtime are here. 

The tennis courts are filling ; 
the grass is growing. But it will 
not be allowed to grow under the 
player’s feet for long, because the 
lawns have been mown and the 
chalk lines are already marked. 
The nets are up in the cricket 
fields as well. Very soon the 
ping of the racket and the smack 
of the cricket ball will be heard 
above the song of the bird. 

This year ought to be a great 
year for the boys and girls who 
play games so well that their 
names find a place in the news¬ 
papers. All the heroines of 
Wimbledon will be very young. 
There are Betty Nuthall and 
Peggy Saunders and Gwen Sterry, 
all in their teens. The little 
champion of Germany, Fraulein 
Aussem, is the same age, and so 
is Bobby Heine, the coming 
champion of South Africa. And 
we must not forget that the lady 
champion of the world at skating, 
Sonja Henje, is barely sixteen. 

Other games could be men¬ 
tioned where the champions are 
very, very young. The British golf 
champion who came from France, 
Mile, le Blan, is not yet twenty ; 
her nearest opponent, Miss Enid 
Wilson, is in her teens; and last 
year the united ages of the French, 
Scottish, Irish, American, and 
Belgian women champions did 
not amount to ioo years. 

But this play of which we 
speak is rather like a serious 
business, perhaps too serious with 
some. There is another kind of 
play of which we can think 
seriously in another way. It is 
the play of all the many boys and 
girls who have no playing fields. 

If all the boys and girls of 
London who are hidden in its 
streets were to want to play at 
once (in fields) there would hardly 
be standing room for them. Their 
playgrounds are still the streets. 

So, happy boys and girls who 
come out to play, and have 
cricket fields and tennis courts 
and golf courses on which your 
games are made easy and pleasant 
for you, have a thought for the 
poorer boys and girls who are 
prisoners of the pavements, and 
see if there is anything you can 
do to give a game to them ! 


The Knightly Days 

\yiiEN Sir Walter Raleigh cast down 
his cloak for Queen Elizabeth to 
walk on he lit a fire of chivalry in 
England which has not yet gone out. 

A lady architect, in describing her 
experiences with the British workman, 
told how one of them took off his coat 
for her to kneel on when she had to 
stoop in a very untidy place to inspect 
an excavation. 

Sir Walter’s gallant gesture was 
made before a queen ; the bricklayer’s 
offering of his coat was an act of pure 
courtesy to a woman. 

The knightly days are not yet gone f 
and before feeling astonished at this 
proof of it. we may remember that in 
our time a new Order of Chivalry has 
arisen in the Boy Scouts. 

© 

Ugliness is Going 

j.\ C.N. reader who is righteously 
indignant about the hideous 
Petrol Pump thinks there are some 
compensations. 

Motor manufacturers do realise 
now that people demand cars in which 
they can have some pride. Beauty 
has more and more to do with the 
motor-car nowadays. 

And observe the modern scent- 
bottles ! They are of beautiful design, 
some of them so lovely that they may 
be collected by and by. Then notice 
the railway posters; true artists are 
now making them. Some of . the 
designs on our biscuit tins and grocery 
packages are distinctly prettier than 
they used to be. Shop windows are 
undoubtedly dressed with more art. 

And we are even coming to the belief 
that the sick recover more quickly if 
the walls are beautifully coloured. 
Bathrooms are daintier and fresher, 
and the glass shelf has come to stay. 
Books are better printed and bound. 

Yes ; there are compensations, and 
if the C.N. were a gambler it would 
wager that every Petrol Pump on 
our roads today will be covered up or 
hidden away within five years. 

© 

Our Rookeries 

A writer has just pointed out a 

. grave injustice to birds. 

When we wish to describe a par¬ 
ticularly bad human slum we call it a 
rookery. But the rooks never over¬ 
crowd a colony as we do. 

On an average there is only one 
rook to over ten acres, but there is 
one Englishman to an acre. In parts 
of China there are ten men to an acre. 

So much for .the whole area. In 
the biggest and most crowded rook 
colony in England there are 6i adults 
an acre, but in a Leeds slum there 
are 1138 people living on four acres. 
Liverpool sorrowfully admits that she 
has more people on 86 acres than 
there are rooks on 140,000 acres.: 

It is time we learned town-planning 
from the birds. 


Peace in His Keeping 

Who can be surprised that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, with the cares of our 
Foreign Affairs pressing heavily upon 
him, should wish sometimes to retire 
from it all ? This is what happens then. 

Sir Austen : It is a dog’s life. I think 
I will leave it. 

Lady Austen : What! And be a 
nuisance at home ? 

Lady Austen has it, and so Peace is 
safe in Sir Austen’s hands; until, we 
hope. War has been banished from the 
minds of men. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A boy of six is said to have the brain 
of a politician. The politician, 
probably, had no further-use for it. 

B 

A legacy of £ 55,000 has been left to 
Mussolini. Somebody must have 
thought he could not afford to send his 
black shirts to the wash. 

a 

Qirls used to be-as delicate as watches. 

Alternately getting run down and 
wound up. 

B 

Jv[obody can have anything to do with 
the land without feeling warmth 
and humanity. That 
is why everybody 
loves landlords. 

B 

A farmer has writ¬ 
ten a novel. Gone, 
like his sheep, to a 
pen. 

Q 

We are entering 
upon the rubber 
age. Getting old 
enough to wear 
goloshes. 

a 

The film star who 
does not believe 
in keeping a smile to 
herself evidently does not want one that 
won't come off. 

a 

Aft eminent speaker says Man lives only 
when he lives dangerously. Even 
then he does not often live long. 

. a 

JTngland is the squarest of nations, 
says an American. He does not say 
what it cost him to square it. 

a 

]VIuch of the desire for modern freedom, 
it seems, comes from the desire to 
say Yes to life. Nobody likes being led 
by the Noes, 

© 

The Italian Peasant’s Prayer 

The dawn is here and we must tend 
the fold 

In our green mountain pass; 

There we must tend the fold. 

Our sheep are grazing near, 

Our flocks need have no fear; 

Then as we sing the glen takes up the 
song 

With echoes sweet and long. 

The Sun now sets, the shepherds 
wander home. 

From our beloved pass ; 

We shepherds wander home. 

We all descend to rest, 

The gold light in the West 
Bids us to pray. Our Shepherd hears 
our prayer-, 

For He is everywhere! Dear Shep¬ 
herd, hear our prayer. 


Something to Do in 
the Country 

'JhiE other day a man asked us to 
suggest some hobby for him. 

He said he wanted something unique 
and he had rather thought of trying 
to find out the truth about Crickets 
as Thermometers. He wanted to 
ascertain just in what ratio their 
chirping stood in relation to warm 
weather. His face fell when we told 
him that we had just heard that this 
had already been worked out exhaust¬ 
ively by an ardent scientific student 
called Holmes, who has actually pub¬ 
lished an elaborate chart of Cricket 
Chirpings and Temperature Changes. 
Drizzling rain, he has found, does not 
daunt the cricket, but it does not 
chirp in frost. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and we 
stood together in the country road, 
he looking very dejected at the news, 
while the Brownies, trimly rigged up 
and smart, went off to their weekly 
pow-wow and some disconsolate small 
boys looked after them jealously, 
hands in pockets. 

Leadership as a Hobby 

My friend is a fine man, and I was 
not surprised when his acute blue eye 
fell meditatively on these little men 
without a leader. 

“ I think I’ll take these fellows out 
for a walk," he said. “ Instead of 
beginning to read up’about crickets, 
I think I'll show them one or two bugs 
and buds in the hedges. 

" Here, Tommy; here. Jack; here, 
Alfie, come with me for a tramp.” 

And off he went. His new hobby is 
found—to open the eyes of little 
country dwellers to the beauties and 
marvels round them. Village folk can 
be really interested if somebody will 
only take the trouble. A washerwoman 
the other day, fresh from a Woman’s, 
Institute lecture on Ancient Britain, 
remarked to us standing at her cottage 
door afterwards, her hand shading 
her face: We haven’t seen many of 
these Saxons about lately, have we ! 

© 

The Pilot Knows 

Each man is captain of his soul; 

And each man his own crew. 

But the Pilot knows the unknown seas, 
And He will bring us through. 

So ho ! for the Pilot’s orders, 
Whatever course He makes ; 

For He sees beyond the skyline. 

And He never makes mistakes. 

• John Oxenham 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Kent lady has left £20 to every 
blind man at St. Dunstan’s to 
whom she taught singing. 
go far this year’s infant death-rate 
is the lowest known. 

An unknown friend has sent King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund '£10,000. 
gOMEWHERE in France they have 
been holding a Week of Kindness. 

A Torquay citizen has left £ 50,000 
for poor children. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If scorching 
motorists wear 
blazers 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
IN HALF A DAY 

CAN IT BE DONE ? 

A German Engineer and His 
Rocket Idea 

HIS SUCCESS SO FAR 

It was with a Rocket, the Rocket of 
George Stephenson, that the Age of 
Speed began. It may be with a rocket 
that it will reach its final consummation. 
That is the dream of a German engineer. 

There has always been something 
dramatic about the flight of a rocket, 
hissing and whizzing its way up to the 
stars ; but today its flight is more than 
dramatic ; it is prophetic. 

The adventurous German engineer 
Fritz von Opel has used a bunch of 
rockets to propel a motor-car, and pre¬ 
dicts that the day will come when an 
aeroplane so propelled will fly round the 
Earth faster than the Sun, and may 
even succeed in reaching the Moon or 
one of the near planets. 

How It Works 

Such prophecies sound wild and reck¬ 
less, and when Fritz von Opel first made 
them he was ridiculed. But he is not a 
visionary and a dreamer, he is a practical 
engineer, and the sensational success he 
has already achieved holds promise of 
much greater achievement. 

The principle of the propulsion is 
plain: it is simply the fundamental 
principle that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite^—the principle illus¬ 
trated in what we call the kick of a rifle. 
But it required a man of scientific 
imagination and courage to apply this 
principle on a great scale to locomotion. 

The motor-car used by the inventor 
for his perilous experiment was a little, 
low, black car with two wings like the' 
wings of an aeroplane, and behind it 
had 24 tubes each containing a rocket. 
The object of the wings in this case was 
not to lift the car from the ground, but 
to prevent it from rising. 

The First Experiment 

Plainly 24 large rockets going off with 
sufficient violence to propel a motor-car 
must be very dangerous fireworks, and 
only 2000 privileged people were allowed 
to be present at a safe distance. 

Before entering his fiery chariot Fritz 
von Opel, a young, slim man with a 
clever and energetic countenance, made 
a long speech explaining his hopes and 
ambitions. This first experiment, he 
said, was meant simply to demonstrate 
the practicability of rocket-motors, but 
in the near future he intended to attack 
the world record for speed. He calcu¬ 
lated that a rocket motor-cycle should 
be able to go about 130 miles an hour. 
These were, however, only steps and 
stages toward his real object, which 
was to revolutionise flying. With this 
object in view he intended to shoot 
rocket-motors to about double the 
height hitherto attained. 

Twelve Miles High 

In the first instance he proposed to 
send up small animals enclosed in 
cylinders in order to find out whether 
life could survive the radiations in the 
higher levels of the atmosphere. In the 
higher levels of the atmosphere not only 
must the ultra-violet rays from the Sun 
be stronger,than on the Earth, but the 
cosmic rays, which are capable of pene¬ 
trating thick steel, might have fatal 
intensity. If the animals were found to 
survive uninjured he proposed to pro¬ 
ceed to construct an aeroplane capable 
of rising to a height of 12 miles, and of 
flying round the Earth at that level. At 
that level the air is so thin that it would 
offer almost no resistance to a moving 
body, and so a moving body, having 
once attained a certain speed, would 
theoretically continue that speed for 
ever, and aV'a sufficiently high speed 
would go round and round the Earth 
like a satellite. 

Fritz von Opel predicted that under 
these conditions it would be possible to 
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10.000 FISHES CROSS 
THE WORLD 

COUNTRIES HELPING ONE 
ANOTHER 

How Our Bees Fertilised the 
Orchards of Japan 

A PROUD BOAST IN BABYLON 

By Our Natural Historian 

Japan has sent the United' States 
ten thousand live trout, and after many 
failures three thousand of them survive 
in American lakes and streams. 

It would take too long to tell by what 
efforts and ingenuity the fish were kept 
alive on the voyage, in tanks of their 
native water, charged from time to 
time with oxygen forced into it. We, 
when we wish to send fish across the 
world, send them in the form of eggs 
packed in ice. One of the greatest 
trials of men going south into Antarctica 
has been to keep their Arctic dogs alive 
and fit when passing through the 
burning heat- of Equatorial latitudes, 
but we have wonderful feats to boast of. 

A Season of Beauty 

We have fertilised the orchards of 
Japan. Our Eastern friends had apples 
and pears, it is true, but they were poor 
fruit. We sent Japan queen bees, each 
queen with her retinue of bee attendants. 
The royal insects and their subjects 
made the great voyages in safety, and 
each queen established her court in a 
Japanese hive. They produced hundreds 
of thousands of eggs, from which arose 
new queens and drones, and the appro¬ 
priate hosts of workers. 

They set to work to remedy the defect 
in Japanese orchards. Cherry blossom 
time is a season of beauty which moves 
the Japanese almost to worship. There 
is nothing more charming in their 
literature than the exquisite passages 
describing the time of the blossoming 
of the cherry. The time may come 
when a new chapter will have to be 
added to their poetry, singing a-song of 
apple blossom and in honour of the 
floral promise of the pear. 

What the Bees Have Done 

For the bees have worked wonders. 
No longer are the blossoms of the 
orchards left to chance pollen borne 
on the wind. The bees carried out their 
task in that strange land with the quiet 
thoroughness which distinguished the 
bees of whom Virgil wrote. Properly 
fertilised, the apples and pears of Japan 
have grown like the apples of England, 
and the Japanese say they are as sweet 
and luscious to the taste. 

The methods and movements of the 
bees have a literature to themselves 
unbroken through the'ages. Virgil was 
in the succession of their poets ; but he 
was not the first. He had a predecessor 
far earlier them himself, as great a poet 
in action and in spirit, if not in language. 
He was Shamash-resh-usur, a governor 
in ancient Babylon, whose tablet of 
triumph has been discovered thousands 
of years after him. 

A Procession of the Centuries 

" Bees which collect honey (he wrote), 
which no man had seen since the time 
of my fathers and .forefathers, I brought 
down from the mountains, and I put 
them in the garden. They collect honey 
and wax.” Worthy old man, he believed 
that posterity would marvel at his 
achievement in bringing bees to the 
city of Babylon. 

The trout which have voyaged from 
the Old World to the New take their 
place in a great living procession of the 
centuries across the plains and deserts 
and across wide seas. They went at the 
behest of men, and were given new 
kingdoms, and from their riches have 
enriched half mankind. E. A. B. 
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FAREWELL TO THE COW? 


T he horse is being steadily pushed out 
of business by petrol. It is now 
the turn of the cow. 

For more years than we can count 
this good animal has carried on the old- 
established business of a dairy. The 
chemists of Billingham-on-Tees now say 
that they can do as well or better. 

In their laboratories they aim at 
making a synthetic milk out of grass. 
We are far from saying that they will 
not succeed, but we cannot help think¬ 


ing the cow has more experience. In 
the chemical laboratory which she 
carries in her inside milk was tested 
for proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and the 
vitamins the chemist is just discovering, 
long before chemists themselves were 
even thought of. 

When the chemists have been as 
long at it- as the cow they may do as 
well, but for the present we shall remain 
customers of the old firm which has 
served us so long and so well. 


KEEPING THE CITY CLEAN 


How the wagon is emptied at the refuse dump 

The sight of refuse being blown about our streets while bins are being emptied into dust¬ 
carts is a common one in most of our towns. We show in our pictures a new type of dustcart 
which, it is claimed, will do away with this nuisance. It is a German idea and is being tested 
by the Westminster Council, which has ordered 650 bins of the special type needed. 


go round the world in 12 hours; and 
from Berlin to New York in four hours, 
and within a year he expected to achieve 
these feats. He prophesied that in 20 
years we should be able to send rocket 
fiying-machines into distant space. 

Having made these remarkable pro¬ 
phecies, Fritz von Opel put on his 
spectacles and climbed into his car. 

There was a moment of suspense ; 
then, suddenly, as Fritz touched an 
electric knob, there was a tremendous, 
earsplitting explosion, followed by a 
great spurt of fire and a cloud of smoke, 
and the car sped off like a very rocket. 
Explosion followed explosion, and no¬ 
thing could be seen but a receding cloud 
of smoke and blazing flames as the 
chariot of fire thundered on. But in 
two minutes the wild, perilous journey 
was finished, and the car slowed down 
in front of the grand stand. 

Its speed has often been exceeded, 
but Fritz von Opel was not attacking 
the speed record ; he was demonstrating 
the practicability of his invention, and 
the demonstration was as successful as 
it was sensational. 

There can be no doubt that, though 
many difficulties remain to be con¬ 


quered, this new method of propulsion 
has come to stay. The economy of the 
force is obvious. In the petrol-driven car 
complicated machinery is driven by 
thousands of tiny explosions ; the loss 
of power by friction is very great; and 
the difficulties of increasing speed be¬ 
come ever greater owing to air resistance 
and other friction as the speed increases. 
In the rocket-driven machine, on the 
contrary, practically all the explosive 
force is utilised for propulsive purposes ; 
each rocket fired has an increasing 
effect, and at 12 or 15 miles high there is 
almost no air resistance. 

Already an aeroplane on rocket 
principles is being constructed at Cassel, 
and it is expected that it will be ready 
to shoot off this summer. It may attain 
a speed of 100 miles an hour, which is 
considered high enough for first attempts, 
and it will contain meteorological instru¬ 
ments for registering air pressure, and 
so on, at high altitudes. 

There seems some reason to believe 
that Fritz von Opel’s dream of round 
the world in half a day may be ulti¬ 
mately realised, 'even though we may 
have to wait some decades yet for week¬ 
end trips to the Volcanoes of the Moon. 


Transferring refuse to the wagon through slots just fitting the bins 
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A NIGHTINGALE P.S. 

SINGERS IN UNEXPECTED 
PLACES 

Song That Thrilled a Traveller 
on the Hills of Rome 

A RIVIERA ANTHEM 


THE CROSS AT 
THE POLE 

Fate of the Men Who 
Dropped It 

GENERAL NOBILE AND 
THE ITALIA 


HOME RULE IN 
ALSACE 

France and the Redeemed 
Provinces 

A CONFLICT OF IDEALS 

Very unhappy things have been hap¬ 
pening in Alsace-Lorraine, the provinces 
restored to France after the war. 

The people grew accustomed under 
Germany to a large measure of self- 
government in local affairs—what we 
shonld call Home Rule. Since 1911 they 
had actually had a local Parliament. 
But French people do not understand 
the idea of Home Rule, and almost 
everything in France is controlled by 
the central Government. 

France thinks the Alsatians, now that 
they are Frenchmen once more, should 
be glad to be governed in the French 
way, but the Alsatians say that, though 
they are Frenchmen, and always have 
been, they are Alsatians too, with ways 
and customs which they want to preserve. 

The dispute has reached a head in the 
trial of certain Alsatian Home Rulers 
for plotting against the security of 
France. While they were awaiting trial 
the General Election came, and Alsace- 
Lorraine returned a substantial majority 
of Home Rulers to the new Parliament, 
including two of the men under arrest. 

Now these two Deputies, with two of 
the other prisoners, have been convicted, 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
with five years exile from Alsace. 

£65,000 A MINUTE 
The Odd Vans at Paddington 

An odd-looking coach came into 
Paddington Station the other day, 
running unnoticed among the other 
coaches which made up the Plymouth 
boat train. The train stopped as usual, 
and passengers got out. Other passen¬ 
gers strolled about. No one noticed the 
odd-looking coach except one or two 
boys, who saw that it seemed to have 
neither doors nor windows. 

The coach was shunted to another 
platform where several policemen and 
important railway officials were waiting 
for it. It appeared then that there was 
a door, a tight-fitting, secret-looking iron 
door. This was opened, and a few people 
who had come to watch saw that the 
odd-looking coach was full of little iron- 
hooped barrels about 18 inches high, with 
a big red seal top and bottom. 

Even then the watchers did not know 
the secret. The odd-looking coach had 
brought from Plymouth, where the 
Mauretania had unshipped it, £1,306,060 
worth of gold. There were 106 of the 
little barrels, and they weighed about 
seven tons. 

Two delivery vans and a motor-lorry 
were waiting, and in 20 minutes the 
gold was in the Bank. It was a record 
unloading, working out at about £65,000 
a minute. 

THE MARTYRS 
Heroes on the Threshold of 
Success 

Hardly had we heard the sad news 
that Dr. Noguchi, the greatest of 
Japanese investigators of tropical dis¬ 
eases, had fallen a victim to yellow 
fever while seeking a cure for it in West 
Africa, than another investigator. Dr. 
William Alexander Young, died from the 
same dread disease on the Gold Coast. 

Dr. Young was the Director of Medical 
Research at Accra, and he had worked 
hopefully with Dr. Noguchi and Dr. 
Adrian Stokes at finding a serum which 
would be a positive preventive or cure 
in yellow fever. All three believed they 
were on the threshold of success, and all 
three have given their- lives before 
attaining it. 
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POOR MAN OF 
THE WOODS 

CAPTIVES FROM THE 
FORESTS OF SUMATRA 

The Pitiful Slave Trade Among 
the Orang-Utans 

WHO WILL DO SOMETHING 
FOR THEM ? 

Many tales have been told of the 
orang-utan, the Man of the Woods as 
the natives call him in Borneo and 
Sumatra; but the saddest we have 
heard is of the cargo of orang-utans 
which have been brought as slaves in 
bondage to be sold in the market-place 
of Europe. 

More than one visitor has seen them 
since they were deposited at Cagnes, 
which is near Nice, some few weeks 
ago, there to await sale and distribution 
among any zoological gardens which 
might want them; and everyone has 
come away impressed with the pitiful 
sight of these prisoners and captives. . 

Orangs and the Ape-Man 

Till now an orang-utan has been so 
rare a sight in Europe that many strange 
tales have been told of the creature’s 
.strength and ferocity. Most of these 
tales have omitted the fact, which 
visitors to Cagnes (where some fifty of 
these great apes were deposited) at once 
noted, that the orangs have a curiously 
human aspect. Their name of Man of 
the Woods is easily accounted for, and 
naturalists might easily conjecture that 
they were distant cousins of the strange 
ape-man who walked the forests of Java 
a million years ago. 

It is this human look which has 
awakened the compassion of those who 
have seen them, and perhaps (we may 
only say perhaps) has ascribed to the 
orang-utans human feelings that they do 
not possess. But even in reading of the 
huge males, which sit almost motionless 
and with folded arms, passing their days 
and nights in dismal reverie, or of the 
mother orangs taking care of their babies 
and feeding them, we cannot help asking 
ourselves if it is right or fair to tear these 
strange and harmless animals from their 
native forests to gratify curiosity and 
fill the pockets of those who raid their 
tree villages to bring them away in 
gangs, as the slave-hunters used to raid 
native villages in Africa. 

The Process of Capture 

The orang-utans are not human 
beings ; ' but is nothing due to them ? 
A hundred years from now these, orang 
raids may be condemned as heartily as 
we now condemn the slave trade of old. 
They are conducted with as much 
ruthlessness. The way it is done was 
told some years ago by an American 
collector of wild animals in the Malay 
States and the East Indies. 

The orangs live in small tribes and 
families. The hunters, with a small 
army of natives, drive them into a clump 
of trees in the forest. All the surround¬ 
ing trees are then cut down, so as to 
isolate the clump and the orangs in it. 
Then huge rope nets are brought up and 
the animals are forced by starvation or 
terror into them, and it is quite certain 
that a number are killed in the process 
of capture. The mothers..with babies 
are the easiest prey. 

A Subject for Indignation 

It is not a pretty pipture. Every 
tender-hearted person must think so 
who tries to imagine it. But how must 
the orangs feel about it ? With what 
misery and bewilderment they must 
suffer the long ocean voyage to strange 
lands where there is no freedom of the 
forest trees, but only a cage to sit in. 
“ A robin redbreast in a cage?’ wrote the 
most child-hearted of English poets, 
“ puts all Heaven in a raged’ It seems 
to us that the wholesale imprisonment 
of the'orang-utans is also a subject for 
righteous indignation. 


- We have rendered due homage to the 
nightingale this year, but as the post¬ 
script of a letter sometimes contains the 
most interesting item of all our Natural 
Historian desires'to add his P.S. - 

The instances given are songs heard 
from a garden, on a golf course, from : a 
moving car, and from the open window 
of a train in France. Our contributor 
draws a picture of the famous J aniculum 
Hill in Rome, up which three people 
were driving on an afternoon in May. 
Suddenly he leaped from the vehicle and 
called a halt. 

A Bird and Its Ancestry 

His companions thought him mad. 

" You have never heard the nightin¬ 
gale,” he said ; “ listen now, for here is 
one singing in this bush.” The three re¬ 
mained spellbound, and heard the magic 
bird try over his repertoire, perfect as 
the soloist in a Kent or Surrey garden. 
What thoughts that song stirred !' 

Here was a bird descended from 
nightingales which sang on the eternal 
hills as half-blinded Hannibal rode on 
his elephant to the walls of the shaken 
city; of birds which chanted the sad 
requiem of Caesar slain in the Forum, 
and furnished the overtones to the 
moving speech of Mark Antony as! 
he mourned his friend-emperor; birds' 
whose wild anthem lent melodious j 
grandeur to the flames of Nero’s Rome 
on fire, and blended their wistful song 
with the low moan of martyrs perishing 
in the arena of the Colosseum. 

In a Dreamland Village 

Another memory recurs, where two 
Englishmen, one radiant morning, the 
Editor and the writer, tramped blithely 
up the foothills of the Alps away beyond 
the back of Cannes, to lunch in a dream¬ 
land Village. 

In the valleys all verdure was wet 
with diamond dew and gleaming rain, 
in which oranges, lemons, and dates were 
ripening in the open ; on the hills the 
rain was snow and a dazzling whiteness 
pierced the sky. But in scores of copses 
and bosky sanctuaries nightingales (it 
seemed in hundreds) trolled and trilled 
enraptured. The woods were alive with 
choristers, yet the two travellers thought 
proudly of home and the nightingales 
that would be singing there, for among 
this chorusing multitude not one had 
the long, sobbing cadence which makes 
an English nightingale unique. No¬ 
where, perhaps, do nightingales pack 
more closely than in the Riviera, but 
nowhere do they sing more divinely than 
here in misty, cloud-capped England. 

That is the postscript, and so Fare¬ 
well for the year to the nightingale, our 
Queen of Song. 


A PRAYER FOR ENGLAND 
Gratitude of a Little Island 

There are 25 people on the little 
island of Funzi who never use the silly 
phrase about the “ good old days.” 
They are lepers. 

The other day a ship brought them a 
great cargo of gifts from the European 
community in Zanzibar, and this is part 
of their touching letter of thanks. 

In olden times there was none to regard 
persons like ourselves, but now the 
majesty of Englandjakes note of us and 
loves us. We pray that you' may be 
lied with confidence and love continually 
to be mindful of its who are infirm. Gcd 
protect the English rule. 

Perhaps it is a prouder thing to say 
that the majesty of England protects 
those whom none regarded in olden 
times than to say that England won the 
Battle of Trafalgar, 


The long suspense and anxiety about 
the fate of the airship Italia, which 
General Nobile navigated from Spits¬ 
bergen to the neighbourhood of the 
North Pole, was a grave reminder of 
the risks of these journeys over the 
unknown icy wastes of the Arctic. 

Danger came to the airship not from 
the ice-fields below but from the ice- 
filled regions of the air above. For a 
time all went well. The Italia, as a 
wireless message received from her 
navigator announced, passed over the 
Pole at midnight of the day of her 
flight from Spitsbergen. She circled 
about the Pole for two hours, dropping 
there the wooden cross which had been 
presented to General Nobile by the 
Pope before the airship left Milan. ‘ 

It had been intended that some mem¬ 
bers of the crew should descend by ropes 
from the airship and plant the Cross 
on the ice-field, but this intention was 
abandoned because by that time it was 
realised that the airship should not 
descend so low under the conditions of 
cold and weather. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that any undue risk was taken. 

Danger From Ice 

On the contrary the Italia, after 
ascertaining that there was no land 
to be seen, was turned to resume her 
voyage back to her base at King’s Bay 
at Spitsbergen, 1000 miles distant. 
General Nobile announced this inten¬ 
tion by wireless, and this message was 
received on the Friday morning—the 
Italia had set out on Wednesday. 

But though the weather was reported 
to be good in the Arctic it became evi¬ 
dent in the silence which followed this 
message that General Nobile had some 
pressing reason for his decision, and that 
his anxiety to get back was owing to 
some unavoidable cause in the atmo¬ 
sphere. That cause was that at the 
height at which an airship flies moisture 
congealing on it may turn into a coating 
of ice and increase the weight by 
several tons. 


MR. ASQUITH’S £9000 
His Work Its Own Reward 

The news has been published that 
Lord Oxford {who will longest be re¬ 
membered as Mr. Asquith) left behind 
him only £9000, less than a thousand a 
year for ten years of hard and anxious 
work in the highest office an English¬ 
man can fill and only a few hundreds a 
year for his forty years of public service. 

On a doorway in the Temple at which 
the Editor of the C.N. looks up most 
mornings is the name H. H. Asquith. 
It is the place where there began that 
brilliant career at the Bar which, had 
he chosen to follow it, would have 
earned for Mr. Asquith far more than 
his work as a Minister of the Crown. 
He might have died rich, but he set the 
honour of serving his country before 
all gain. For money he cared not at all. 

It is well for England that such men 
can be found to devote their lives to 
her interest. The Prime Minister who 
has followed him, Mr. Baldwin, said the 
other day that he had now a penny for 
every shilling he had when he took office. 


A FLAG ACROSS THE WORLD 

Victoria in Australia has a village 
named after the village of Beaconsfield 
in Buckinghamshire, and the English 
village has been delighted to receive a 
Commonwealth flag from its Australian 
namesake. 

Every child in the Australian school 
lias worked a few stitches into the stars 
of the flag. 
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Ml THINGS ARE ONE 

The Great Truth Dawning 
on Men’s Minds 

SIR JAGADIS BOSE AND WHAT 
HIS PLANTS TELL HIM 

Through many years Sir Jagadis Bose 
has pursued, as he still pursues, the link 
that joins the life of the plant to the life 
of the animal world, and each time he 
comes to England he brings from his 
Plant Institute at Bombay, some new 
demonstration of the oneness of all 
living things. 

He has lately shown at University 
College, London, that a feeble electric 
shock administered to a strip of plant 
fibre travels from end to end of the 
tissue, each plant cell sending the 
disturbance on to its neighbour. By the 
aid of his ingeniously-devised apparatus, 
which is like the needle of a mirror 
galvanometer and reveals disturbance by 
a spot of light reflected from the mirror 
on to a screen, he is able to detect and to 
exhibit this disturbance of the cell, though 
the shuddering movement is no more 
than the fifty-thousandth of an inch. 

Plant Cell and Animal Tissue 

With such an instrument he can 
display the destruction of the life 
principle in a plant cell as the electric 
current is increased. The same phenom¬ 
enon would be witnessed if the cells in 
a strip of animal nerve tissue were 
electrically attached in the same way. 

By the same method he shows, and 
has endeavoured to maintain, the 
similarity between the pulsating action 
of an animal heart as it purnps blood 
through the veins and the pulsating 
movement which becomes visible when 
sap is rising from cell to cell in the 
tissues of a plant. 

Some poisons will still the life of 
plants, the same drugs (alcohol is one) 
are poisons to nerve cells, and the drugs 
which will revive drooping plants will 
give a new fillip to the nerve cells of 
animals and will set the pulse beating 
with new vigour. 

Sir Jagadis has spent a lifetime in the 
search for living unity; he humbly 
hopes that out of his researches, con¬ 
ducted for the love of learning, may 
come not only the wonderful conception 
of ther unity of all life and all created 
things, but some useful knowledge of the 
medicinal value of plants. 

A BIRD MAN IN BRICK 
LANE 

The Unknown Sailor 

There is an Easter Island in the 
Pacific on which stand rows and rows of 
strange stone images which are some¬ 
times called Bird Men, and one of them 
stands grimly beneath the portico of 
the British Museum, frowning darkly 
on the visitor as he goes in. 

And there are other Easter Islands 
off Western Australia where Bird' Men 
are carved in wood. If they are not so 
mysterious as the Pacific Island’s images 
of stone, the origin of which no man 
knows, they are very strange and curious. 

The latest of these wooden Bird Men 
to come to the British Museum is the 
strangest of all. It was found buried 
nineteen feet deep in London clay in 
Brick Lane, Spitalfields ! 

How did it come there ? How did it 
cross the world ? Was it the prize of 
some ancient. mariner who feared its 
strange powers and buried it out of 
sight ? Did he drop it down a well ? 

It would be almost as exciting to trace 
its story as to read the rude symbols 
on the other Easter Island’s images, 
which might tell us the legend of those 
last sculptors, of the Stone Age. In our 
own time a.qjrtive lived on Easter Island, 
and he was,.said to know the ancient 
tongue, but his secret died with him. 
So the secret of the Brick Lane Bird 
Man has died with whoever possessed it. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



American air-mail postage rates have 
been halved. 


Last year’s deaths on British railways 
were 36, with 673 injured. 

British visitors to France are said to 
spend ^13,000,000 a year there. 

It is calculated that every car used 
every day means a loss of 600 journeys a 
year to the railways. 

An organ with 17,000 pipes and 208 
stops, said to be the largest in the world, 
has been opened at Passau in Bavaria. 

The Camera and the Stars 

In the last forty years the astronomers 
of Oxford and Greenwich have photo¬ 
graphed more than fifteen million stars. 

The Litter Lout of Lincolnshire 

Over a quarter of a ton of broken 
glass has been picked up on the beach 
at Skegness. 

Canada's Million Cars 

Canada has now a million motor¬ 
cars. Twenty-five years ago she had 
220, and 30 years ago none at all. 

Across America by Aeroplane 

It is now possible to leave New York 
by aeroplane at noon and reach San 
Francisco next day in time for tea. 

Turned Up by the Plough 

A silver watch, lost three years .ago, 
has been turned up by the plough at 
St. Osyth, in Essex, still in excellent 
condition. 

For Young Naturalists 

South Kensington Natural History 
Museum has issued" two admirable 
litlle shilling colour books on the Life 
History of British Moths and Butterflies. 

Pouring Out Ice 

A Berlin chemist has discovered a 
solution which, when poured on a flat 
surface, solidifies into a kind of ice 
which can be used for skating-rinks. 

Exploring the Upper Atmosphere 

A balloon 86 feet in diameter has 
been built in Berlin. It is to be used 
to explore the upper atmosphere, and it 
is expected to ascend to the height of 
nine miles. 


Bitumen from Great Salt Lake 

Very valuable deposits of bitumen 
have been found on the western arm 
of the Great Salt Lake in Utah. The 
bitumen is obtained by means of shafts 
sunk 125 feet, and is the purest known. 

Four Rubber Trees to Make One Tyre 

It has been estimated that it requires 
the annual production of four rubber trees 
_to provide rubber for one motor-car tyre. 
This means that every inhabitant of the 
United States must have at least one 
rubber tree working for him. 


LICHFIELD KEEPS 
ITS WORD 

Twelve Boys in Armour Bold 

Lichfield has had its annual little 
armour show, and no one enjoyed it 
more than the twelve errand boys who 
wore the armour. 

It is not every boy who has a chance 
of feeling what it was like to be alive 
when knights were bold, dressed in chain- 
mail, with breastplate and helmet. 

This rather curious exhibition is part 
of very old England. Lichfield obtained 
its second charter from Henry the Fifth, 
and of course had to pay for it in a way 
that was very sensible when Henry was 
alive. The town was required to supply 
twelve suits of chain-mail and two suits 
of knight’s armour, and to keep a band 
of men in fighting condition for when¬ 
ever the king might like to call on them. 
This armour is now inspected every year 
most carefully. 

Perhaps some of the boys who were 
called on to wear it for a short time 
remembered Agincourt, which was 
fought in the year of Lichfield’s charter. 
There were plenty of men at Agincourt 
wearing chain-mail like that worn by 
these boys. Picture on page 12 


WHY DOES THE 

Woodpecker Peck? 

And Why the Owl Howls 

A very mysterious bird is the wood¬ 
pecker. One of them, disturbing the 
peace of the Brent Valley Bird Sanc¬ 
tuary, is affording a new problem to 
the naturalists. 

Why does a woodpecker peck ? With 
our own eyes we have seen him knock¬ 
ing bits of bark out of a thorn-tree 
morning after morning in a garden at 
Chcam. It is supposed to be a business 
call in search of insects. - 

But at this time of year we also hear 
the woodpeckers sound a vibrating 
drumming call in Richmond Great Park, 
and one of our good naturalists, Air. 
Eric Parker, says he does it by making 
a noise in his throat, like the night-jar, 
or fern-owl, while another observer. 
Professor Julian Huxley, maintains that 
he is only at his old trick of pecking the 
bark of the tree, but is doing it so 
rapidly as to give the drumming, thrum¬ 
ming note. It is supposed to be a love- 
call to his mate. 

Pecking a Metal Plate 

Wiry does he do it, and what light 
has the Brent Valley bird to throw on 
the problem ? This woodpecker, at any 
rate, is not in search of insects, because 
he attacks the nesting-boxes of his 
neighbours with such vigour as to. expose 
the nests. After that he destroys the 
nests and flings eggs on the ground. A 
lead plate was fixed to one box to dis¬ 
courage him, and he pecked this as he 
pecked the wood. Fragments of metal 
on the ground bear witness to his vigour. 

This is certainly not a love-call, and 
as there are no insects to be caught it is 
not very good business. Meanwhile the 
Brent Valley owls have fled, which 
suggests the old explanation of Dr. 
Merryman that the owl howled because 
the woodpecker would peck her. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Where is Cottonopolis? 

This is a name given toMandiester because 
it is the centre of the cotton manufacture. 
Who in the Bible Said “ Ye Are Spies ” ? 

Joseph said this to his brethren when 
they visited Egypt for corn, as described in 
Genesis, chapter 42, verse 9. 

What Are Maritime Provinces? 

Provinces which have a coastline, that 
is, provinces parts of which are washed by 
the sea. Maritime comes from the Latin 
word for the sea, mare. 

Who Was the Comle de Frontenac? 

A French Colonial officer, Governor of 
Canada from 1672 to 1682, and from 1689 
to 1698. Although full of faults he saved 
the colony from ruin. 

Who Was William Lyon Mackenzie? 

He was a Canadian politician and 
journalist, born in Scotland in 1795. He 
became a leader in the Canadian rising 
of 1837, and died at Toronto in 1861. 

Does a Sunset Present the Same Aspect 
to Two Friends 100 Miles Apart ? 

No ; each sees the Sun through different 
strata of atmosphere, and the effect must 
be different in each case. 

Where Does the Wafer Go When the 
Tide Goes Out ? 

It is attracted to the other side of the 
Earth by the Moon, and sometimes by 
Moon and Sun pulling together. 

How Long Does a Sparrow Live ? 

The sparrow has many enemies and it is 
impossible to say 7 how long the average 
sparrow lives in a wild state, but authorities 
declare that a sparrow may live forty years. 

Who Was Old Parr? 

Thomas Parr, a native of Alborbury, 
near Shrewsbury, who was said to have been 
born in 1483 and to have died in 1635, but 
the story of his great age is not supported 
by any real evidence. 

What Was the First Reform Bill? 

The first Reform Bill of 1832, prepared 
by Lord John Russell, changed voters from 
freemen to persons with stated money 
qualifications, disfranchised rotten boroughs 
and pocket boroughs, gave members to 
large boroughs like Birmingham which were 
unrepresented, and shortened elections. 


THE SERPENT IN 
THE SKY 

AN ANCIENT 
CONSTELLATION 

Giant Sun That Appears as a 
Little Star 

800 MILES A MINUTE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The little known constellation ol 
Serpens, the celestial Serpent, is now ' 
high in the heavens in the evening as 
soon as it is dark. It will easily be found 
due south, at about 11 o’clock, and just 
below the Northern Crown. 

Mythologically Serpens is interesting 
as representing, together with Ophiu- 
chus, the Serpent-Holder, a constellation 
of very great antiquity. Ophiuchus is 
always represented pictorially as grasping 
a great serpent, and holding it from him 
while he crushes Scorpio, the scorpion, 
beneath his feet. Ophiuchus is triumph¬ 
ing over both, in accordance with the 
ancient mythological stories. 

The head of the Serpent will be readily 
found just below the stars of the Crown; 
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The chief stars of Serpens 

it is represented by the five small stars 
arranged in the singular manner shown 
in our star map. Beta and Gamma, the 
brightest of these stars, are both suns 
larger than our Sun. Beta radiates 
about ten times as much light, but is 
3,492,000 times as far away, which 
accounts for its faintness, its light taking 
55 years to get here. 

Beta is seen in a telescope to be 
double, but the smaller ninth-magni¬ 
tude star, appearing only 30 seconds of 
arc away, may be merely in the line ol 
sight, and actually in the far distance. 

Gamma’s light takes about 52 years 
to reach us, and it is about 3,300,000 
times as distant as our Sun. Gamma is 
travelling southward at a great rate 
for a so-called fixed star ; in a thousand 
years Gamma will be about the apparent 
width of the Moon to the south of where 
it is now. 

Delta and Its Two Suns 

Kappa, which appears such a small 
star, is actually a giant sun, and accord¬ 
ing to spectroscopic methods of calcula¬ 
tion 233 light years away. 

Alpha, a much brighter third-magni¬ 
tude star, is not much farther off than 
Beta, 3,683,000 times the distance ol 
our Sun, its light taking 58 years to 
reach us. It is travelling in the same 
direction as Beta, that is, toward the 
east, receding from us at about 800 
miles a minute. 

Delta is a most interesting star 
because it is composed of two suns. 
They are at the immense distance of 
251 light-years, that is, nearly sixteen 
million times as far away as our Sun. 
The larger one, of third magnitude, is 
yellow; the other, of fourth magnitude, 
bluish. Both are travelling in the same 
direction, but so far there is no evidence 
to show that the smaller is revolving 
round the larger sun. 

The tail of the Serpent extends to 
the east of Ophiuchus and is of much less 
interest. G. F. M. 
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MOROCCO HOUSE 


A Great Adventure 
of Long Ago 

CHAPTER 21 
A Desperate Remedy 

ext day the pirates began their 
march upon Edinburgh, leav¬ 
ing a strong enough force behind 
them to overawe Leith and guard 
their ships. 

With beat of drum and loud cries 
of “ Allahu Akbar 1 " the formidable 
invading force advanced, brandish¬ 
ing spears and scimitars, the east 
wind filling their white cloaks and 
blowing them along. 

They were led by a great Negro 
carrying the banner of the Blue 
Crescent. The two captains of the 
big ships followed immediately 
after, imposing and stately figures. 

None offered resistance as the 
fierce bright throng passed by. 

The Moors entered the Canongate 
by the Water Gate (so the old 
tradition tells) ; passing down the 
Canongate they demanded en¬ 
trance by the Netherbow Port. 
Preceded by the Baron bailie of the 
Canongate, they passed through, to 
meet the city fathers, who gave 
them audience by the Market Cross. 

Round the Cross a strange gather¬ 
ing was grouped, the four bailies in 
their scarlet robes and caps of 
crimson velvet fringed and tas- 
selled, the counsellors in robes of 
black damask furred with sables. 
Shadows of their former selves, they 
still maintained the dignity of their 
old historic city, though the rem¬ 
nant of the Town Guard behind 
them, who stood to attention with 
their Lochaber axes, would hardly 
have availed much against the 
pirate host gathered round the 
Cross in a semi-circle. 

Are there any of these Paynim 
folk who understand our tongue 
and can interpret between us ? ” 
asked Bailie Guthrie. 

“ I myself, Suleyman, descendant 
of the Prophet, son of the Basha of 
Rabat, will interpret between you 
and the True Believers,” said the 
first of the . two leaders. “ My 
brother Hassan Reis has no Eng¬ 
lish "—pointing to the other horse¬ 
man ; " but 1 can tell him what is 
said between us.” 

" Corsairs, you have come here 
on plunder bent,” rasped out the 
bailie. “ Carrion crows, scenting 
out the dying and ready to prey on 
the dead. Know that our town is 
sorely smitten with the Plague,” 
said he, scowling upon them. 
“ Take our goods as you will, but 
you will take the poison of the pest 
along with them, and die like rats 
among your ill-gotten goods.” 

As Suleyman translated this 
speech black eyes rolled in amuse¬ 
ment, bearded faces broke into 
slow, sardonic smiles. 

“ My people say they are no 
more afraid of the Plague than they 
are of the Edinburgh merchants,” 
said Suleyman. " Mektub, it is 
written.that none of the Faithful 
shall perish of that foul disease.” 

“ Well, declare your errand and 
J-our demands, and. let us make an 
end,”, said the bailie. 

We come here for gold, and for 
revenge,” said the Moor. “ Years 
ago one of your Raids injured my 
brother .Hassan. Reis, and he has 
6 worn never to enter your town 
again but sword in hand. Our will 
is to hold Edinburgh to ransom, 
end that your magistrates should 
/ay the sum though it empties all 
their hoards. 

But where is your Lord Basha? 
He who should have a sword and 
a mace carried before him, and be 
robed in scarlet with a double gold 
chain and an ermine cap ? Ransom 
we must have, and your chief Basha 
must pay the most. Let us speak 
with him ! ” 

The Scotsmen exchanged glances. 

” Our Lord Provost is at his 
country seat and cannot come,” 
said the Dean of Guild, coming 
forward. “ But he sent this mes- 
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sage before ever you made your 
blackmailing demands. He said 
that you come in Edinburgh’s evil 
day, with her train bands striving 
to mend and man her walls against 
attack by the army of Montrose, 
and the most dread enemy of all, 
the Plague, in her every' street and 
tenement. He said that though he 
knew sixty- rugged Scots could hold 
your whole ship’s company- at .bay 
he would not waste one of the hale 
manhood left to us on a pirate’s 
raid. So he will pay ransom him¬ 
self, from his own purse alone, out 
of the love he bears to his afflicted 
city and her people. So go back to 
your ships, ye corsairs. In a week’s 
time you shall receive twenty- 
thousand golden angels in bags at 
the Market Cross." 

“ Hassan Reis says that he must 
carry away- a hostage too,” said 
Suleyman. “ And that hostage 
must be your Lord Provost’s eldest 
son. Unless he be delivered up 
forthwith for us to carry- back to 
our ships we will sack the town.” 

' Once more the bailies looked on 
each other, smiling grimly. 

“ You have overstepped yourself 
this time, descendant of Mahound,” 
said Guthrie dryly. “ Go, tell your 
brother vulture that our' Lord 
Provost, Sir John Smith, has no 
son, only the one bairn, the maiden, 
fair Lilias, who, having nursed her 
cousin Egidin Grey with the Plague 
till she died, has sickened of the same 
herself and lies at death’s door.” 

There was a pause. Some flicker 
of emotion appeared on Hassan’s 
hard, hawk-like face. He drew 
closer to Suleyman and whispered 
low and urgently in his ear. 

Addressing them with an air 
almost of conciliation, Suleyman 
said, “ Allah, is all merciful, all 
pitiful. The tale of the two maidens 
which you told just now has aroused 
compassion in the heart of one not 
prone, as a rule, to be easily- moved. 
Be it known to all present here 
that my brother Hassan, the terror 
of the tideless sea, is not. only a 
famous corsair but a skilled physi¬ 
cian. . The reason that our men 
do not fear the ‘ Plague is that 
Hassan has compounded an unfail¬ 
ing remedy- against it. He now 
bids me say that he still claims the 
Provost’s daughter, not as a hostage 
but a patient, and binds himself to 
cure her in a week’s time and deliver 
her back to her father. If he fails we 
will forgo the ransom, and set sail.” 

But the bailies preserved a 
dubious silence. 

" If our request be not granted, 
and the lily maid withheld from his 
healing ministrations,” said Suley¬ 
man, baring his teeth in a snarl of 
sudden ferocity, “ we shall return 
to our ships leaving a trail of blood 
and fire behind us.” 

“ It is not for us to say yea or 
nay, but for the father,” answered 
the bailies. “ Let us seek him.” 

Before long the great procession 
of the Moors approached Craig- 
leith, and came to a halt before the 
mansion of Grout Hall, the Pro¬ 
vost’s country- hoiise. 

Grey and haggard he received 
them on the threshold. 

” No man loves his native city- 
more than I do,” said John Smith. 

“ Next week, after I have paid the 
ransom for Edinburgh, I shall stand 
in beggary for her sake—the ! 
bedesman’s blue gown and the 
Puir Folk’s Purses it will need to j 
be for me. for the rest of my days. 
But not even for Edinburgh, nor 
the common weal, will I shake the 
last few grains of sand that are 
to run of my poor child's life.” 

“ Venerable father, my- brother 
bids me say that it is not your own 
life which is at stake but your 
daughter’s,” said Suleyman. “ It 
is for her to say whether he shall 
heal her or no.” 

■“True,” said the father dis¬ 
tractedly. “ She shall be told. 
Too well I know she will say nay. 
She lost all desire for life when 
Egidia died." 


” Then tell her it is to save her 
town,” returned Suleyman. “ My 
brother says that the maidens must 
have been like two roses laughing 
on the walls of your house. Why- 
should the white rose’s petals fall 
to earth with the dark red rose ? ’’ 

" Hear you that, sirs ? It was 
spoken as if he knew the cousins, 
almost with Christian sympathy,” 
said John Smith, turning to his 
fellow-country-men. “ I am in that 
state of despair I snatch at any 
hope. Enter, then, in Heaven's name,, 
and do what you can for her.” 

But the two captains hung back. 

“ No, Hassan Reis will not enter 
the Basha’s abode,” said Suleyman. 
“ The maiden must be in his charge, 
on his ship. She can bring h rr women 
with her, and her father if he wills.” 

“ You cannot ask me to trust 
my- Lilias on a pirate ship manned 
with blackamoors,” said the Pro¬ 
vost, wiping his brow. 

" Take a middle way, your 
Lordship,” urged the bailies, “so 
that no blood shall be spilled, nor 
your child miss a chance of life. 
At the head of the Canongate you 
have a big empty- house. Give it 
over to the corsair captains. Let 
fair Lilias be borne there in a 
litter, and her nurse Mariotte with 
her, so that the Moor may cure her 
of the Plague with the potion of 
which they boast. Desperate is the 
remedy, but deadly- her disease.” 

CHAPTER 22 
In the Hands of the Corsair 

A strange transformation had 
** come over the gaunt, gabled 
house in the Canongate. 

One day it was untenanted, left 
to mice and spiders and with 
begrimed and shuttered windows. 
The next, the Town Council hung 
a gilded statue of a Moor in a 
recess over its doorway-, to mark it 
as the House of the Corsairs, and 
the rooms were filled with white- 
robed, turbaned figures, spreading 
the thick rose and green carpets 
of Rabat upon the floors, laying 
down piles of cushions all colours 
of the rainbow, spreading brass 
tea-services on low, carved tables, 
kindling braziers of charcoal as 
well as peat and heather in the big, 
open grates. 

In the hall the two captains 
awaited the coming of their 
hostage, the Provost's daughter; 
Suleyman still glittering in his 
jewelled turban and chain armour, 
seated cross-legged but majestic 
on a pile of cushions. Hassan, 
dressed in white flowing robes, 
weaponless except for a dagger by- 
his side, paced up and down the 
hall, as restless and as impatient 
as a black panther. 

The sound of footsteps approach- 
ing down the empty street was 
heard and passing through the 
alley. The door opened and the 
pitiful procession came in. Sir John 
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Smith with Mariotte, old Andrew 
and Gilbert (the last prentice still 
living) carrying the light burden in 
the Utter, Lilias (or rather the 
wraith of Lilias) lying, eyes closed 
and hands folded, her face a small 
oval of ivory sunk in the silk gold 
of her hair. Levin, the great deer¬ 
hound, followed, grey in the muzzle, 
with old age crippling his graceful 
paces, but keeping dejectedly and 
jealously close to his mistress’s side. 

The bearers laid down the litter 
on the long trestle table left in the 
hall by a former tenant, and the 
captains came forward to greet 
their hostage, each after his own 
fashion, with a difference that was 
subtle, for Suleyman looked down 
and turned aside from the sight 
of Lilias, as a well-bred Moor does 
before a woman he respects, and 
Hassan fixed a dark, devouring gaze 
upon her, too intent to be bold. 

As he took a step forward the 
old hound which, mistrusting the 
stranger’s intentions, was pressing 
himself protectively against the 
litter, growling . deeply and baring 
his teeth, all at once burst into an 
extraordinary- cry, and leaped up 
and placed his forepaws on the 
shoulders of the corsair. 

“ Pluck the dog down, Gilbert ! 
He will tear the Moor’s throat out 1 ” 
cried the Provost. 

But Levin had already answered 
to the stranger’s not unkindly push 
and the word of command, mut¬ 
tered in a foreign tongue, and was 
fawning at his yellow-slippered feet 
till dragged away by the prentice. 

Hassan now advanced to the 
litter with a phial in his hand, out 
of which he poured an opal-tinted 
liquid into a Venetian goblet. 

He stooped to press the draught 
to the lips of the unconscious girl. 

“ It is no avail, Sir Blackamoor,” 
said Mariotte, sorrowfully inter¬ 
posing. “ She is too far gone to 
speak, to swallow even.” 

He swept her aside with much the 
same gesture that he had used to 
the dog. He slid his left arm 
beneath the sick girl's shoulders 
and raised the prone head just a 
little. Taking a feather, he dipped 
it in the glass; drop by drop he 
let the cordial drip between her lips. 

Minutes dragged by, and the 
miracle happened. Lilias’s eyes 
unclosed in their sunken orbits. 
Alive and aware, they looked up 
at the dark face bending over her; 
in a thin thread of a voice she 
whispered .half complainingly: "You 
have been a very long while coming! ” 

“ She spoke then ; I saw her lips 
move ! What did she say ? ” asked 
the father. 

"She was just, rambling, Sir 
John,” Mariotte answered. "Chiding 
the Moor with being so long in 
coming. But he wants to unwrap 
her from her infected clothing; I 
must help.” 

However, Hassan needed no help 
of hers as deftly, gently, he un¬ 
swathed her from her coverings 
and laid her in a fine white shawl 
of Eastern weft. Taking her in his 
arms, he carried her upstairs to the 
chamber prepared to receive her, 
Mariotte and the Provost following. 
Open windows with sunlight stream¬ 
ing in, a big fire blazing in the 
hearth, in the middle of the room 
no curtained bed but a divan of 
cushions lay- ready to receive her. 

Once more he laid her down and 
administered the cordial. 


Who Was He ? 

An Independent 
Scotsman 

NTearly all Scotsmen are in- 
* - dependent men. They 
depend on themselves. And, as a 
rule, they succeed in a way that 
few people of any other country 
can catch up with. There is one 
Scotsman, better known 150 
y-ears ago than today, but well 
worth knowing, who through life 
was perhaps the most independ¬ 
ent of any Scotsmen who has 
ever lived. 

His life is easy to tell for he 
wrote it himself, in about ten 
pages of print, just before I10 
died. Few men could have said 
so much in so little space. 

Born in Edinburgh, of a 
family that owned land but were 
poor, he had barely enough 
money left him, when he had 
finished his education, to feed 
and clothe him in the simplest 
way-. We may- judge how much 
that was by the fact that when, 
sixteen years after he had started 
shaping his own life, he found 
himself " mister of near a 
thousand pounds ” he felt him¬ 
self a man with a fortune. 

What he meant to do was to 
write books on philosophy, study¬ 
ing how we think. So he went 
to rural France, where living was 
cheap, and thought and wrote. 
But scarcely anybody read his 
books. Returning to Edinburgh 
and ryritihg Essays, he had more 
readers. Then for a year he made 
a little money by taking care of 
a feeble-minded nobleman, and 
for another year was secretary to 
a general. By this time ha was 
comfortably off. 

Then he settled down to write 
what he thought ought to be 
written ; and what he wrote was 
so hotly attacked by the clergy 
that his ' writings were well 
advertised. Yet the books he 
most cared about had a poor 
sale. Still he went on. Next he 
became a librarian, without a 
salary- but with a chance of read¬ 
ing many books. So he started 
writing a History-of England, the 
work of his life. 

The fate of his first volume 
almost broke his heart, for only 
45 copies of it were sold in a 
year. But he was a Scotsman and 
he went on. The second volume 
succeeded, and so did his later 
writings. He became well known. 
He was made secretary to the 
British Embassy- in Paris and 
became a famous man in France. 
He was honoured in his own 


At the clapping of his hands 
black slaves appeared, bringing hot 
sandbags to lay- at her feet, milk, 
and strong broth. 

He drew a buffet beside the divan 
and sat down, intent upon his 
patient, his fingers closing over the 
wasted wrist to feel for the pulse. 

Mariotte tiptoed toward the 
Provost. 

“ Sir John, you need have no 
fears,” she whispered, “ the man 
seems skilful in his calling. More¬ 
over, I have a feeling that he is a> 
wild for her to live as we are. What 
has moved his savage heart to 
compassionate us I cannot say-.” 

•“ His brother said he had a 
passion for healing," the Provost 
answered dully. ” Ready to inflict 
wounds; loving still more to staunch 
them—of whom have I heard that 
said before ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


country, though often opposed ; 
and, as he says, “ very opulent, 
for I possessed a revenue of 
£1000 a y-ear.” 

He died at the age of 65, a fine 
example of the Scotsman who 
can’t be beaten. Not many 
praise his His¬ 
tory- now, and 
many- of his 
opinions are 
still earnestly 
resisted, but 
he is respected 
as an independ¬ 
ent t thinker 
and an admir¬ 
able writer of good English. Hera 
is his portrait. Who was ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Subtracted Rebus 

length an ugly habit of the brow. 
Shortened, I wear a monk's head 
covering now. 

Still shortened, bear soft horns upon 
my brow. . . a nswer next meek 


C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Knot 


The Knot is an interesting little 
visitor to our shores between August 
and October although sometimes it 
remains with us until April or May. 
In the winter it usually flies far South, 
and goes North for the summer, when 
it is believed to lay its eggs in Arctic 
regions. It is a wading bird, and is 
found in Eastern and South-Eastern 
England on salt marshes and mud 
flats, where it feeds on molluscs. 
The Knot is a member of the plover 
family, and is about nine inches long. 

Do You Live at Huntingdon ? 

'J'he name means the hill of the 

hunter, and though the country 
in this district is very flat, some 
hunter in the old days probably lived 
on rising ground, which became known 
as the hunter’s don or hill. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. 


A Word Square 

Xhe following dues indicate four 
words which written one under 
the other will make a square of words. 
Each word has four letters. 

A piece of music. A brittle sub¬ 
stance. Something that belongs to 
every one of us. A valley. 

Answer next meek. 

Things Just Patented 

We have, no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Cheque With Portraits. Here is a 
new idea in cheques from America 
At each end of 
the cheque is a 
sensitised sec¬ 
tion on which 
may be printed 
the portraits of the payer and the 
payee, a cord with a seal attached 
passing through the two sections to 
ensure that neither is removed and 
another substituted. 

Gloves With a Handle. Hew often 

gloves are left ^behind because 
they are placed somewhere 
apart from the hat. Here 
is one of those simple 
arrangements which should 
have been thought of 
before. It is merely a 
loop attacked to the back 
edge of the glove sen that 
it may be hung ,jup on 
the same peg as the, hat, 
thus ensuring that the glov 
forgotten. 
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Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 

the planets 
Mars and Jupi¬ 
ter may be seen 
in the East, and 
in the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-East. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as seen looking South at 9 p.m. 
on June 21. 

How the Gentian Got Its Name 
'J'ilE gentian is a plant of which 

there are more than a hundred 
species, all natives of the northern 
temperate countries. The roots of 
the common yellow gentian ' are 
gathered by the peasants of the Alps 
and sold as a drug. The name is 
from Gentius, a king of Illyria, who 
is said to have first used gentian as 
medicine. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

'J'he turtle-dove is laying its eggs. 

Young broods of greenfinches 
are fledged. Young partridges are 
hatched. The songs of the redbreast 
and golden-crested wren cease. Frog 
tadpoles acquire their forefeet. The 
meadow brown butterfly, eyed hawk 
moth, asparagus beetle, and rose 
beetle appear. Milk thistle, -Good 
King Henry, meadow crane's-bill, 
dyer’s rocket, sweet William, Turk’s 
cap lily, corn cockle, forget-me-not, 
water 'betony, water speedwell, bee 
orchis, self-heal, viper’s bugloss, 
goatsbeard, common cudweed, fox¬ 
glove, sweet briar, and nipplewort 
are in flower. 



Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



La .niche Le Peau-Rouge Le del 


Le cliien est couche dans sa niche. 

Le Peau- Rouge porte de belles plumes. 
Qui mettra la clef dans la serrure ? 

The Farmer and His Pears 

\ farmer picked some pears Irom 
his orchard. Meeting a friend 
he gave him half of his pears and 
half-a-pear. Then he saw his son 
and gave him half of what lie had 
left and lialf-a-pear. When he 
arrived home he gave his daughter 
half of the remainder and half-a-pear. 
He then had three pears left. How 
many did he pick ? Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

■Jhere are 49 words hidden in this 
puzzle. The dues are given 
below and the answers will appear 
next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. To educate. 5. To 
map out. 10. Destruction. 12. Unattached. 
13. Everyone. 14. A four-wheeled vehicle. 
16. A beverage. 17. French for of the. 18, 
Public place in Ancient Rome. 20. Pronoun. 
21. Mistake. 23. Before tenth. 25. .Musical 
term for moderate, even progression. 26. 
Civilian dress. 28. Girls name. 31. Old 
Style (abbrev.). 32, Scottish for stone. 34. 
Indefinite article. 35. An open wooden 
vessel. 37. To incite. 38. Mother of all. 

39. A terminal appendage. 41. A ray of 
light. 42. Greater in age. 43. To trifle. 

Reading Down. 1. Occupation. 2. One 
who. governs. 3. To trouble. 4. Within. 
6. Wireless term (abbrev.). 7. High artist’s 
honour (abbrev.). 8. Rekindled. 9. Bony 
growths in the jaw. 11. Dark viscid product 
of coal. 14. A smokeless gunpowder. 15. 
Hurrying. 18. Vessels used at baptism. 
19. Bishop’s headdress. 22. The flying 
service (abbrev.). 24. Born. 26. A pithy 
sentence. 27. Customary. 29. Pertaining 
t'a the Navy. 30. A foe. 33. A historical 
epoch. 36. To wish. 38. Snakelike fish. 

40. French for the. 41. Bachelor of Arts 
(abbrev.). 


Jacko Has a Ride 

J acko always loved hanging round the cricket pitch, even if 
there was no game on. The groundsman, old Tibbs, was a 
great friend, and used to tell him interesting stories about all 
the cricket matches he had seen in his time. 

‘ ‘ When I was a lad there used to be some fine games, ’ ’ he would 
say, shaking his head. “ Cricket was cricket in those days! ” 
But even Tibbs got a bit excited the day Monkeyville was to 
play the Apetown Eleven. 

“ It ought to be a fine match," he said, and he took more 
care than usual in getting the pitch ready. 

Jacko found him watering the grass with a spray. 

“ I'd like to borrow that," he said, with a mischievous grin, 
“ We’ve got some disagreeable people next door.” 

But of course Tibbs wouldn’t hear of such a thing. 

“ It belongs to the club,” he said indignantly. “ It’s as much 
as my life’s worth to lend it to anyone.” 



Jacko’s face fell, but he soon cheered up again. “ I'll save up 
for one—even if it takes years,” he said. “ Just you see! ” 

“ I'd rather not! ” said Tibbs, shuddering. 

And he turned off the water and made his way across the field. 

Jacko pattered after him. “That’s a mighty big roller,” he 
said. “ Are you going to push it ? " 

“ Not if I know it,” said Tibbs. And he fetched a small horse 
out of a shed and harnessed it to the roller. 

Of course Jacko wanted a ride, and he would have been up 
on the little seat in a jiffy if Tibbs hadn’t held him back. 

“ Keep away! keep away ! ” he cried in alarm. “ Jenny’s 
not used to being driven. I always lead her. But you can hold 
her a minute/' he added. “ I can see a man who wants to have a 
word with me.” 

Jacko watclied him hurry across the field, looking round 
anxiously every now and then to see if Jacko w’ere behaving 
himself. But soon he was deep in conversation, and Jacko’s 
chance came. 
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“ I’m going to have a ride whether Jenny’s used to it or not,” 
he said to himself, and up he jumped. 

Jenny didn’t like it; in fact, she disliked it very much. She 
set off at a gallop across the field, dragging the roller behind her,, 
making such a noise that Tibbs turned round. 

“ Stop her! stop her ! ” he shouted, waving his arms and danc¬ 
ing about. “ She’ll ruin the pitch.! ” 

Fortunately Jenny didn’t gallop across the pitch ; she made 
for the gate instead, and Jacko found himself racing down the. 
road with the roller behind him, making a terrific noise. 

Everybody got out of the way, even the policeman. At last 
Jenny came to a stop, but not till she had raced through the 
public park and flattened out a few flower-beds. 

Jacko slipped down, feeling distinctly thankful. 

“ I am lucky to have got off scot free," he said. 

But he hadn’t; his troubles W'ere only beginning ! 

The Longest Day of the Year 

MIDNIGHT A.M.NO.ON_P.M. 
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DARKNESS _ SUNRISE DAYLIGHT ’ SUNSET ’ DARKNESS 


The longest day occurs next week. This diagram shows that there is about 
twice as much daylight as on the shortest day. 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Not at All! 

'Jhe Underground train was uncom¬ 
fortably crowded. “ Forgive me 
for walking on your feet,” said a strap¬ 
hanger as he changed places at a 
stopping-place. 

“■Oh, that’s quite all right,” replied 
his victim; “ I walk on them myself.” 

Betty at Bedtime 

P isn’t fair. At night I am too little 
to stay up, and in the morning 
I am too big to stay in bed. 

What Did He Mean? 

“ I wish you to know,” said the 
angry one, “ that 1 am not so 
stupid as you think t am.” 

“ Quite so,” rejoined his companion, 
“that would be impossible.” 


So Busy 1 



The Same Everywhere 
The man from the big town had 
been decidedly patronising in con¬ 
versation .with the oldest inhabitant- 
of tile village. “ And what is the 
death-rate here ? ” he tactlessly asked. 

“ Same as everywhere else,” replied 
the old man. “One death for every 
inhabitant.” 

The Friendless Ones 

By Peter Puck. 

The Hedgehog's eyes were red with 
tears. 

Hesaid, “How hard thisworid appears! 
Though people stroke the common cat. 
And give the donkey’s neck a pat. 
And rub the # pony’s nose, and hug 
Some hideous Sealyham or Pug, 

And even pet the 'chimpanzee,. 

Yet no one ever cuddles me r 
1 could a, piteous tale unfold 
Of how men leave me in the cold.” 

An ancient Owl replied : “ My dear, 
Complaints like yours I often hear. 

The world’s neglect has also riled 
The grizzly bear and grizzly child. 
The selfish person and the pig, 

The crocodile, the snob, and prig, 
The snake and scandalmonger, too, 

Are friendless animals like you. 
Against the world y oil m ake your moan: 
But may the fault not be your own ? ” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Black and White Jigsaw 

This is 
pieces sh 
fitted tog 
form a dr; 

A Star 1 
LEV 
E E 
V V 
EE 
LEV 

What Am I ? Water polo 
Changeling 

Nose, pose, post, past, pact, pace, 
face. 

Acrostic Puzzle 
T h r o B 
R e g a 1 i A 
UranuS 
MarquesS 
Presto 
EchO 
T h i r t e e N 

A Word-Wedge Puzzle 
Ermine, needle, length, thrush, 
shelve, vermin, inside, detest, starch, 
choice, cerise, settle, leaden, enrobe, 
beaver. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Alaga- 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children's Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. ayear ; Canada, 14 s. See below. 


THE FUN OF THE FAIR • THE DUCHESS ARRIVES • INSIDE BEN NEVIS 




The Fun of the Fair—The fair still retains its hold, and although the old-time roundabouts 
and boat-swings still find their place they give way in popularity to the flying-chairs, or 
chairoplanes as they are called. Here is a happy holiday scene. 


Photographers in Qas Masks—A horror of war is brought home to us by this picture of 
photographers at work. They were compelled to wear gas masks when photographing 
scenes at Hamburg when an explosion caused clouds of poison-gas to descend on the city. 


Inside Ben Nevis—A great water tunnel through Ben 
Nevis has just been completed. Here we see drilling 
operations in the heart of the mountain. See page 3. 


The Duchess Arrives—The Duchess of Bedford, a new 
20,000-ton Canadian Pacific liner, is here seen arriving 
at Liverpool for her maiden voyage to Canada. 


A Pensive IVIood—No creatures in the London Zoo are more interesting to 
watch than the orang-utans, many of their antics being almost human. 
This orang appears to be in a thoughtful mood. 





Links With the Past—IVlany towns have quaint customs which have survived the centuries. Two Tunnels Meet—By sinking shafts and driving holes horizontally into the mountainside 
These boys of Lichfield are wearing suits of chain-mail which the town keeps in readiness tunnellers were able to conduct boring operations from many points when making the water 
for the service of the King under the terms of a charter granted by Henry the Fifth. See page 9 tunnel inside Ben Nevis. Here we see where the tunnellers in two sections of the bqrings met. 


DID THE FIRST MAN HIDE IN A TREE ?-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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